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ABSTRACT 



The module applies advocacy skill instruction^ to. the> 
integration of severely handicapped students. The instructor's 
"material is presented for four competencies (understanding the , 
concept of advocacy, factors essential for effective advocating, 
developing effective advocacy skills., and recognizing elements w 
crucial to implementing* an integration .program for special education 
students into the total school environment) and their related 
activities and materials. Objectives of each competency are presented 
along with suggestions for discussion. Handout, materials include 
reprints on advocacy, sample progress reports, and monitoring 
checklists. (CL) % . v 
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ADVOCACY SKILLS 

» fr 



Teaching Procedures 



Introduction arid Greetings - prior to presentation. 

A. t Instructor introduces self and occupation. > ♦ ' ; 

B. Allow each participant ,to Introduce self and 'describe their Involvement** 
with the handicapped. ' - * 1 * - 

C. Briefly explain the general purposes and cor\terjt of the itedule. *• 
1 . Use handout £]_ fbr this activity. , \ ' - . 

i 

* 2. Discuss the competencies and the mqluretof Information contained In module.' 

* . , ' •-. . < 

COM^EJENCY 1 - U NDERSTANDING THE CONCEPT OF ADVOCACY * 

7\. Explain the objectives for this competency, using handout #1 A 

B. Objective 1 , 

1. Begin a discission on the concept of advocacy (not Yiecessarl 1 y on' issues 
dealing with~the handicapped) by eliciting response?, from participants, 

2. Questions which may be used to encourage res^flhses may Include: 

a. How^ many of you have ever advocated? ♦ 

b. If'so, what dfd you advocate?* To whom? With what degree of success? 
* c. How 'many of you would like to advocate? 

d,^ What would you Mike to advocate? ' 

3. Discuss the d^f.lnjtlon of advocacy, by eliciting responses from participants* 
Write the responses on the chalkboard. J ' ■. * ' « 

* k. According to* Webster's definition;, advocacy means: 

M THE ACT OF PLEADING THE^AUSE OF ANOTHER; THE ACT QF DEFENDING OR ^ 
. , MAINTAINING A CAUSE OR PROPOSAL., 1 . 1 . * . ~p 

a. Use transparency #J_ for ttfe definition. v *• * 

5, Stress that there fs a d I fferencd ^between advocacy and aggression. * 

a. ) Aggression Is defined as an offensive action or procedure^ It Implies 
a disposition to dominate often In disregard of other 1 s* rights or 
in'determlned and energetic pursuit of one's end. 

b. Advocacy 1s more^slml lar to assert I veness. Assertl veness means ,to 
state *qr declare positively, ft Implies stating one's .opinions 
confidently without need' for proof or regard for evidence, -but In 

a manner which shows respect, for others feelings and opinions also. 
Advocacy can be viewed as a form of ''friendly persuasion.' 1 ^ \ \ 

C. Objective ft ^ 

1, B*gfn a dlscussfbn on the various 'dimensions of advocacy. 

2/ Use transparency "12 and •xplal , n s th« model In the follbwlng manner: 

~* - - 4 3 i \ ' x 



, a. Self 01 mens Ion - Advocacy beglns^wlth the-sejf,' Ayr Individual * 
developsa w comml tment to a cause, principle or v ls7ue. *?he nature 
and* degree'of the commitment will depend on the /ifferldg roles ttiat^) 
■ * an individual may aisume* The Individual In the self dimension may, 

* fpr example, .be a pafVent of a handicapped chllya, a special education 
Jfj^ ^ teacher, regular education teacher, schgol administrator, lawyer,, 

* or any Individual who may have an Interest /nd concecn with, the, 

welfare of the handicapped • ' The commi tmen/ wl tl)ln this dimension, 
may be advocating for appropriate services and programs and ^ual * 
educational opportunities for the handlyCapped^y-4^hat other Issues 
{ - m cari you think of? 

b. School Dimension - The self In the, school environment will encounter 

: » 7 : • 

Individuals with differing roles a^fd responsibilities. The Issuef 

- or cause which will be advocatedyf/1 1 1 determine the specific 

Individual within the. schooled jmension \*ho will be affected. 

Basically, advocating for the Integration of handicapped students 

Into the t&tal school environment would b,e the focus. The school 

dimension will include personnel and procedure** of the 1 librarian , 

r custodial staff, counselor, cafeteria staff, regular education 

* * staff., secretarial staff, administrative staff, regular and special 

educa /Ion students and parents of these students. In addition, 
f 

District and State education personnel and policies can b^ included 

^ 

within this dimension, It Is also Important to be aware of the 
hlearchical structure of the school dimension as It relates to 

* 4 * 

responsibilities and authority In decision making as wel 1- as 
appropriate <^hanhi^ls of communication, (Refer to handout tp 
'explain hleafchy of the Department of Education, State of Hawaii,') 

c. Community Dimension * The self can also advocate within the * 
% community dlinansion. Providing opportunities for the handlcapoed 

to participate In patterns and conditions of daily life tfiat are 
L % » as close as possible to -those of the mainstream of society, Is thi 

focus of advocacy, wl thin this dimension. For this to occur, advocacy 
, must reach outside of the school and Into the community, Again, k ; - ) 

the cause which is being advocated will .de'termlne the specific 
indl vidua Its) In th« commun I ty who wl 1 1 be Impacted. The 'common i ty 
^ d I men sj on may .Include the feglslatur*, local churches, recreation 4fc 

^ programs, service organizations (Easter Seal 'Society, YMCA/YWCA, etcj 
and private businesses. What kinds of. causes can be advocated 

erJc i ' ' w,th * n d,mirts,on7 ^ <J.« 
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d, Natr ona! Dimension - Advocacy at this level may comprise of the sel.f 

* — ' 

supporting 'professional organizations serving the hand Icapped' such : 
as CEC (Counc1 1 for Exceptional Children), ARC (Association- foe '"J 
Retarded Citizens),, or membership and involvement In the Special 
01 ympics and .National Wheelchair Games. "' " , ' • ' 

Objective 3 • * . , . 

1- Use transparency #2 to explain "advocacy dilemma." 

2. The. term Is defined as: A CONFLICT THAT" ARISES WHBtf A- PROFESSIONAL 
' v MUST DE<HDE- WHETHER to ACTIVELY DEFEND A CHILD'S RIGHTS WHEN DOING . 

• * * 

SO WOULD CONTRADICT THE STATED OR IMPLIED DIRECTIONS OF THE PROFESSIONAL. 

■ . • '" * 

EMPLOYING AGENCY," 
» 

3. Ask the participants: "Have any of you ever been liva position where 
your'bellefs and^Values contradicted the school's or district's- policies 

and practices?" Encourage participants to discuss thei r personal experiences 
A. I Break Into small groups "and present problem solving activity using 
. handout #3. ' ' . 

a. Allow approximately 15, minutes for discussion within small groups, 

b. Discuss ^ach problem solving case in large group. 

5, Explain that in situations such as these, it may take longer for changes 
tO/Occur, tut an individual rfeeds to consider various factors and set 
priorities. Advocating often times ma/ invol ve^-taklncj ri sks, • developing 
pat'lence and perseveration. • 

Objective A * " T) » 

'l. Direct- the participants to* handout ffa_, ATHI Scale, 
2. Explain the scale In the following manner: 

N "This sfcale Is an Informal way of determining how you perceive handicapped 
individuals, Results will not be discussed." , 

J. Allow participants about 10 minutes to complete the - scale. Score 
together. (Refer to scoring procedures in the instructor's materials 
Section of the module.) 

A, Explain the results In the following manner: , 

"The hlgjaer your score, the more you perceive handicapped persons as 
being similar to you. Therefore, it is assumed that you would more 
likely advocate on Issues for the handicapped that are»slmMar to issues 




yot would advocate for yourself. The.a/erage scoVe t*6 80.", 



"III-. COMI*ETENCy'| I - FACTORS ESS9NTIAU FOR EFFECTIVE ADVOCATING 

A. Explain' the objectives for this competency using handout £L 

« • .. • * c ",.•»• 

. B, Objective 1 ' , - s. t 

1. The "Who" factor - use transparency ffk * 

a. . Explain that there>are individuals who, because of their roles, 

posI,t Ion , .Inf 1 uenc.e, skill, knowledge, Informal power or similar 
'commitments, can assist wl th 'fact 1 1 tit! ng changes. 

b. Refer to handout and fixplaln the role of the Individuals In^the 
various' sod al groups in the fol low i ng 'manner : 

• *. 1).' The innovators - They tend to, be intelligent and risk-taking; 

they travel a lot, they read a lot, they depend on outside 

. t sources of Information, and they are usually very receptive to 

■ • • , 

Influence by outside change agents. They also tend to be . 

marginal to their home communities. They may be viewed as 

* ( "odd ba11s"-or mavericks, and they do not usually have a great 

i deal of direct power or influence, Hence, they can "be both an 

asset and a liability to the advocate,^ These people will have 

commitment to a.new Idea and are willing to stand up gnd be 

» counted .even though they may be risking the scorn and ridicule' 

* ' of others, > but i f i they have stood up top often for lost-causes' 

pthcfy may not be an effective al 1y. 

2),\rhe resisters - Many social systems al so* donjajn some members 

who assume the active role of resisters or critics' of Innovation.- 

w * They are" the defenders of the system the way it Is, the self- 

appointed guardians of moral, ethical, and legal standards. - 

i t ' (Although* these people are "conservative 11 in the strictly 'logical 

sense, they nflfey wear all kinds of labels from "radical" and 

( "liberal" to "reactionary." 

. ^ 3), The leaders t^Many studies of how group.s accept innovations 

s .. - have singled out one very important social role which they'have 

Identified as the "opinion leader," Opinion leaders are held 

in high esteem* by the 'great majority of their fellow men, . . * 

Some act as 1 egi timators , making the majority feet that It is 

. . j okay to try something' out wi thout having ttfe axe fall. Others 

serve as facH i tators 1 , approving and rewarding the innovators 

and encouraging others to follow iheir example, getting 

clearance, providing founds and release time, and generally m 

0 . . -.. making It easier; to be an innovator, • 

* ERIC ' v 
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« '' • ft). The Silent Majority - This group. probably comprise Jhe largest 

number of Individuals In a social system. They probably do 'not 
^ xlevelop any strong £fee^lngs abfcut particular Issues but may 
* silently observe and weigh the pros and cons of proposed changes. 

« 1 * Members of- this group tend to accept the majority's point of 

view, and may be heavily Influenced by the leaders of the group, 
\ c ^Identifying the four types of Individuals and allying the' * 

appropriate ones may facM I tate changes and promote an understanding 
, of what Is being advocated, - v / 

C. Objective 2 

1. The "What 11 factor - use transparency 15 *» 

2. Explain and (Jlscyss the Importance of'and commitment to what Is being 
advocated . • - • I i ^ p 

• a. Commitment js defined as a "pltfdge." ■. * 

b. Refer back to M self d Intension^ and stress that xomml tment to a 
particular cause, Ideal, concepjt, phi losophy, etc., .begins with 

the self and the role .that the 'individual In the self dimension assumes. 

c. Commitment may also encompass the nature and. degree of sincerity 
, towards I ssues be-i ng* advocated . 

d. Draw the following diagram on the chalkboard and explain 'thi s, way; 



COMMITMENT 



> 

\ 



Least Sincere o Most Sincei^ 



> 



o 
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!I A commitment at the most sincere^end of the scale impl ies a total 

belief in the Issues f>eing advocated. Probably nothing or no one 

* * » * s 

could Influence the Individual's way of thinking. (Ask part icf-pantS ' 

» * » ** * 

for examples.) One example could be: A parent of a handicapped 

child is committed to-.the belief that her child wouTd benefit from 

4 

integration with regular education students. The parent' d i sagrees 
with- the professionals thai the child is not ready for integration. 
The parent bases her belief on the commitment to, provide a ''normal 1 \ 
environment as possible for her child. If integ'rat ion" I s not 
initiated, this' parent woul d most likely have the i65ue resolved.* ^ 
in an Impartial hearing.' On the other hand, commitment at the 
'least sincere' end of the scale may ^ly that al though an Individual 
may possess' certain beliefs, the conrnl tment "toward those J?e lief s i-s* 
not necessarily strong. The individual then may be easily swayed 
by others who may have conflicting bel lef s." (Ask for examples) , ^ 
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: . One example could be: There may be Individuals who advocate that 
•Special Olympics is necessary for handicapped persons who otherwise^ 
may not have any opportunities for recreation or physical fitness. 
Onthe other hand, there may be individuals who disagree with this 
type of segregated ^ctl vl ty. An Individual who is at the-"least 

♦ V 1 

sincere 11 end. of the commitment scale may acfcept any of the two 
C arguments • 
Objective 3 ' s ' v 

1. The "When/Where 11 factor - use transparency #6, 

2. Explain that there may*be situations throughput the school day or year 
which may be the most beneficial time for advocating and facilitating 
changes, 4 - • * 

3. Otvfde ( the chalkboard In half, label orfe side "V/here/'When." - 

k. Elicit r * s P onses f rom participants on thei r percept ions of appropriate 

places and ttm^s for advocating and why, 
5- -Some situations and appropriate times may include: \ 

a. Informal socitft school gatherings 



b f during lunch break In teacher's lounge 



c. facul ty meet Ings for more formal advocating 

d. Vate fall after school year begins 
Objective ft 

1, The "How 1 * factor - use transparency #7. 



i 



2, Discuss various strategjes that an individual in the school environment 



onmeni 

i • . 7 

can «use to .develop positive school cltmat^ and facilitate changes. / 
3, Use the other half of the chal kboard and label ''Hoy/ 11 ; record responses, 
k. Some strategies may include?^ 

a. active participation in schodl related matters, membership In 
committees, assisting ,with/ield trips, school programs and other 
activities, participation In faculty social functions, 

b. developing a parent and student volunteer program made up of 
parents of regular" education as well as special education students', 

c. utilizing public relations techniques and developing reciprocal * 
relationships between self and other staff members In school ♦ 
Included may be sharing materials and ideas, combining classes for 
cooperative activities, assum[nc|__rftsponsibi 1 1 ty /or playground 

~ ■ " % i 

„___„ \ 

and lunchroom* supervision, etc. . ^ 

d. • provide Information formally (Inservtee during faculty meetings) or 

informally (talk .story) about special education students In general, 
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PI Rule k$, ma Inst reaming, LRE,-" etc., 

* ■ 

' . ' e, If malnst reaming Is already being Implemented In school, lend support. 

to various staff members by offering direct assistance when possible 
and making suggestions and recommendations at other times., 
f, make contacts with community organizations and busl nesses, especial 1 y 
near school area. 

' F. Objective 5 , • . / • • - * ' 

1, The "Sincerity" factor - use transparency ^'. 

2, Discuss the Importance of being' sincere In actions and words. 
G. * Small group problem solving activity 

1, Refer participants: to handout #6. • • 

r t L 

2, Allow approximately 20 minutes for groups to discuss and resolve problems, 

3, Conduct a verba 1 exchange In large gr$up on the problems* 

* " HAY BE fj GOOD* TIME FOR QREAK 1 

IV. 'COMPETENCY #111 - DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE ADVOCACY SKILLS 

A. Explain t.he objectives for this competency using handout #\ .* 

B. Objective 1 I 

1. Using chalkboard, elicit responses from participants of what they 
perceive to be advocacy skHls, 

2. Present transparency -#9 and discuss list of ski/Ms, pointing out those 
already mentioned and others. Leave on for the next actfvlty, 

3. Advocacy skills may include: * 

a. ability to gather relevant information, organize it %i\ to effective 
* record keeping system; 

b. develop effective human relationship skills- such as assertl vene'ss 

t t . 

and sensitivity; ' v w 

c. develop effective decision making skills; 

d. develop an awareness >of the -power dimensions >l thin the school", 

e. 'develop lobbying ski 1 1 * wi th sel ecte'd change" agents ; 
' t ■ 

f. , develop effective oral/written communication skills. 

C. Objective 2 . > ' . 
1. ' Describe -and discuss the technique of "Networking," 

.2. Refer to Instructor's materials in the folder and present the mini-lecture, 

• D. Objective 3 ' 

1. Present handout £7, 'break Into small groups if appropriate and describe ' 
the activity allowing about 15 minutes. to the participants. 
<j ^ 2. Explain that participants may use'lbst of skills on transparency. 

} 3. Have each, group report; at the end of the! f< group activity, q 



COMPETENCY .IV - ' TO -RECOGN 1 ZE ELEMENT'S CRUCIAL TO IMPLEMENT! NS^AKl INTEGRATION 

. PROGRAM FOR SPEC I AL EDUCATE ON STUDENTS INTO THE TOTAL SCHQOl 

ENVIRONMENT. 

A. Explain the objectives" for ' thf s competency using handout #1 . 
« . ' ♦ """** 

B. ' Begin a discussion on various elements, which need to be considered for a 

successful Integration program. * 
1.. Allow participants about 10' nil nutes to' jot down their' ideas and * 
d.lscuss resultaf. . > 

C. " Objective 1 - ' * . 
• / , 

1. ^Present transparency iHO -■ Support Element. 

■ , ■ ■ 

2, I nc 1 udes : * 

a, administrators (school, district, state) s c 

, b. Staff (regular education teachers, suppoft personnel, service personne 

c. parents (regular and special education) I 

d, students ^(regular and special education.) % 

J. Explain that support needs to be reci procar occur i ng before and" diking 

the Integration process, 
k, Activities or procedures which may promote support may include: 

a. ' ?ides from special education classes are assigned to assist the 4fc 
i regular^ education teachers when handicapped students attend various 

activities in. the regul ar <c1 asses ; 

b. regular teachers* are given minimal) amount of 'paperwork responsl-r 
bflities for handicapped students. Invitations to attend IEP 
meetings are extended, but attendance is voluntary, Regular 
education teachers however , need,to*be cognizant of the needs 
of the students arid the goals* and objectives of I ntegrat ion ; 

c. regular and special education teaclpe^s may share many educational 

' resources Including Instructional materials as well as aides to run * ' 

"° ditto? and perform other tasks; ^ 
dti regular and special education ^tudents may attend field trips 
together and participate cooperat i vel y ji n school -wid'e functions; 

e, special education teachers, are readily available to^onsult, * * 

I J 
suggest and recommend' to regular education teachers on various 

educational approaches^ and offer remedial ass! stance $o individual 

students; 

f. » arrange f&r parents to visit regular -educat Ion classes prior to. 

\ , » • 

. Integration; 

special education teachers can make presentations at parent group 
meetings and activities; ^ jq. 



h; I nv f te panfthts of regular and special education students to 

' ' vcjlunteer In classrooms^ oi* on Integrated fl^ld trips; 

i. describe and promote Integration efforts In school newsletters, 

posters around .campus r and annual reports to SAC (School Advisory 

« 

, . • % Counc M ) . * 

D. Objective 2 r 

1/ Present transparency #11 - Logistic Elertient. 

2> • Includes: . m 1 . * • 

a, location of the special education clas.s within the context of 

thetot^i school plant; * 
* « 
/ b; coordinating school 1 s .master sqhedul e with special education 

program^ schedule; \ 

c, considering 1 1 mel I nes 'for pre-planning activities and implementation. 

'3. Ask participants why logistical elements are important, 

E. Objective 3 - 1 
* 1, Present transparency #12 - Program tlement. 

2, I ncl udes n s v 

a*, selecting appropriate* 'act! vi ties op programs .when integration can 

be most successful; . ° tf r 

b, assessing the students for readiness and developing IEP goals; 
-c, ^ involving regular education students in integration efforts,, 

3. Ask participants for suggestions on three items. 

F. Objective jj ^ „ r 

1. Present transparency £13 ^Communication Element. v 

2. - Includes : * "> 

~ .»«. •» » » • s 

a. ' beinqwell Informed "and knowledgeable about concept of LRE . 

(least restrictive envl roament}> and be,ing able to communicate it 
effectively to colleagues a,^d lay persons; v 

b. developing a continuoustwr 1 t£en/or«aUcommunlcation system between 
self and other personnel Vtf : school fohlph may be forma 1 /informal . 

' 3. Refer to handouts #8,9,10^4.1 ♦•12'^ for samples of written communication forms 
SUMMARY ;v ' ^ • 

A. Briefly review .the four competencies. ' Al )ow T participants to ask questions. 

B. Refer participants to handout #21 and "exp 1 a tn» fehe new-contact hour 
assignmentsi. % 

ALL PAU! . 
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INSTFWCTOR'S MATERIAL 



TRANSPARENCIES 



TITLE 



Definition of Advocacy 
Dimensions of Advocacy a Model 
Advocacy Di lemma 
Who Factor - Change Agents 
What Factor - Commitment 
When/Where Factor - Situations^ 
How Factor - Strategies 
Sincer I ty Factor 
Advocacy* Ski 1 1 s 

Support Element '** 

* ♦ 
Logistical Elecnervt 

Program EJement 

Communication Element 



0"' 



' J 4 



HANDOUTS 



Ho'okoho Advocacy Module - Outline 

Organizational Structure of. Department of Education; State of Hawaii 

■ . * 

Advocacy DMemma problem solving- 
ATHJ Scale- 

Change Agents • , . 

Recognizing Factors Essential ' for Effect! ve AdvocaMng - Problems of 
Who, What, When, Where,. How. A: • V. 

Using Advocacy^ ^kl 1 1 s 

Communication Forms (to be included) 
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INSTRUCTOR'S MATERIAL 



SCORING PROCEDURE FOR ATHI SCALE 




J. Except for statements §2, 5, 6., 1*1, and 12 clj^nge every pl-us (+) sign. 



2. 



3. 



tp a minus (-) sign, and every minus (-) s i go to a plus (+)*s'ign. The 
plus or -minus sign for the numbers* you gave statements #2; 5, 6, 11 and 
12 are not to be changed. • * 

Now add- 'up-all the plus numbers arid record J^je^ total on. the line labeled 
'•(+) total". (Refer.to the example below.) ■ "' 



ft* ■ .* j 



Now add up all the minus (-) numbers and record the total on* the line 
labeled "(-) total."- s *, ' 

.Now record the ..sub-total . If 'the "(+) total" Is larger, subtract the... 

I 

M (r) tjptal 11 from'it and. record the number as a plus (+) number'. If the 
"(-) total 11 H larger, subtract the "(+)f total 1 * 1 from It and record the 

number as a minus (-) "number, t 

i > 

Now record the total by adding or subtracting (accordl ng. to the sign) 
,the sub- total from +60. 



EXAMPLE: 



11 (+) total 

- 35 (-) total 

- 2k subtotal 
+ 60 

36 Totfal 



35 X+y t&tal 
- 11 (-) total 

+ 2k subtotal 
+ 60 , 

' 8*» Total 
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. flo'okoho Advocacy Module - O.yar.vJew 



INSTRUCTORS MATERIAL 

i 

* 



COMPtTENP I ES/CQNCEPTS 

1 . Introduction and* 
Greetjngs 



2. Competency #1 / 
Understanding concept 
of advocacy 



3. Competency ffl f , 
Factors essential for 
effective advocating 



k. Break Time 

5. Competency ft} 

Developing effec t I ve 
. advocacy skM 1 s 4 



• ACTIVITIES/MATERIALS 



a. - Instructor Introduces self and 

occupation. 

b. Survey^ participants. 

c. Explanation of purpose of 
module. (Handout #1) 

a. Explain objectives for thTs 

competency. (Handout #l) 
bV Definition of advocacy 
^ (Transparency #1) ■ . 
c". Dimensions Of^adyocacy 
> (Transparency #2) 

d. Dilemmas of advocacy 

(Transparency #3) 7^ ' r ~ 

e t ( Problem solving for advocacy 

dilemma (Hao^opt #3) \ 
f. ATHI Scale s 
fc (Handout ftk) S 



a. Explain objectives for 'this 
competency. (Handout #1) . 

b. Discuss M Who M . factor - 
Change Agents 
(Transparency #*0 

c. Discuss "What* 1 factor-- 
Commitment 
(Transparency #5) 

d. Discuss "When/Where" factors 
(Transparency #6) 

„e. Discuss "How" factor 
Strategies 
(Transparency K7) 

f. Discuss "Sincerity" factor 
' ^Transparency #8} 

g, Problem Solving* for identt fy ing 
factor* (Handout #6) 



METHOD 
Lrg. grp. 



TIME 
10-15 rrflni 



a^t 



i 



a; 
b. 
c. 



Explain objectives for trhls 
competency* Oiandout #1) 
Discuss varies skills 
(Transparency #9) 
Discuss technique pf 
> "Networking" < % 
d. Problem Solving - Using 
Advocacy Ski lis * 



Lrg. grp. 50-60 mln. > 
Lrg. grp. • ■ : « t v', 
Lrg^p. - 

•Lrg. grp. ' ' < 



Sml . grp. 
Individual 

lrg. $rp. 
Lrg. grip . 

Lrg. grp^ 

« 

Lrg. grp. . 
Lrg. grp. 



50-%0 mln 



Lrg. grp. 
Sml . grp . 



Lrg, grp. 

Lrg. grp. 

Lrg. grp. 

Sml . grp. 



20 mi ri 



50-60 m/p 
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COMPETENClES/CQNCEPTS 

6. Competency #4 
.. Elements crucial -to 



ACTIVITIES/MATERIALS 



■ INSTRUCTOR'S MATERIAL 



METHOD 



f „ 



a. v Explain oi]*ctlves for this 

competency. (Handout #1) 

b. Dls-cuss "(jSupport Element". 
(Transparency #10) 

c. 'Discuss "Logistic Element" 
(Transparency "#1 1 ) 

d. Discuss "Program Element" 
(Transparency #12) , 

e. Discuss "Communication 
"Element" 

(Transparency #13) 

f. Discuss communication forms 
(Handouts 8-12) 



to' 
Lrg. 



grp. 

grp. 
Lrg, grp. 
Lrg. grp. 
Lrg. ^grp; 

Lrg. grp. 



TIME 



50*60 . m 



7. Summary 



/ 



NON-CONTACT HOURS. ACTIVITY 



ACTIVITY I 



( 



Develop a plan to:' ^ 

a. Change thi locatfon of your special education class* to a more accessible 
and Integrated area on the- school .campus. * . » 

OR 

f b. Change the master 6chedu1 e of a grade level of your choice or your own 
schedule so that coordination exists to facilitate Integration of your 
special education students% Be sure to select requlaP education classes 
which are age appropriate ^for your special education students. 

Include In your plan: - 

a. s pre-planning strategies 

b. t lme-1 I nes < 

c. Individuals who will be Involved ^ 

d. Implementation % 



Activity i i 



Possible 30 points 



Develop a one year plan to Integrate two of your special education students Into 
a regular. educat Ion class or other regular education activities, (if all of your 
students are already Integrated, develop a plan to Increase Integration).' The 
goal will be that at the end of the year, the special education students, wl 1 1 be 
Integrated with regular education students for at least half of each school day. 
Remember, Include In your, plan the elements that have been Identified as being 
crucial to Initiating an Integration program. ; 



Possible 70 points 
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INSTRUCTOR ^"MATERIALS 
" - - <- 



TAKEN FROM: . Educational Perspect i ves , 13:3, OctobeiT 1 97^ • 
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' ADVOCACY: AN EMERGING^OLE fOR SPECIAL EDUCATORS > 



Deborah Robyn Priddy 



Advocacy is a new social role growing out of 
the civil and human rights movements. It reflects 
th^ recogn/tioo that many people lack the power 
to participate effectively in decisions that affect 
-thei r l i ves . Dev al ue d hy sprie jtyj^auseio^ 



economic, physical, or cultural differences, they 
cannot effect those social changes that must occur 
Jr orde r to have full accesr t<j o^snlia 1 goods 
and services. The advocate's role is to insure 
those with devalued status a chance to advance 
Or defend their own interests by providing that 
measure of power, wea^hh, and/or expertise 
needed to bring about institutional Change * * 
(Guskin & Ross, 19f 1), Traditionally a lawyer's < ^ 
'role, advocacy is emerging as anew role for 
special educators. 

Advocacy and Children with Special Needs 

Historically, exclusion hasten a societal 
response towards people who differ from the 
^norm.yrhose identified f as abnormal in some p 
observable way have been regarded as less than 
human; they ha v e been stigmatised, segregated, and 
assigned a devalued role (Fargo, 196$)%Their 
worth and thus their needs have been minimized. 

According to Edelman (1974), many children 
with special educational heeds have been 
excluded from school because appropriate 
•education programs are not provided. Within 
existing programs, many children from cultures 
other than the dominant one have been victims of 
inadequate testing procedures, resulting in 
misclassification'and displacement. Some 
exceptional children are placed in separate and 
unequal facilities with few supplies and 
inadequate support services. Not only are they 
physically isolated from others but they are also 
socially ostracized by the rest of the school (Hall, 
1970). In short' those children most lacking in 
adaptive skills are forced to cope with conditions 
that would not be tolerated for nrtore able children. 

• Special educators are confronting the reality 
that they cannot teach and children cannot learn 
" under these 'conditions. Teachers are beginning to * 
speak out on behalf of their students. In the 



, process they are findirfg themselves in the role.cft * 
advocates, seeking to provide that measure of . 
expertise and political pressure that will bring 
m ahout institutiqnal change Along with this 
^ realization, two developments in education have , 
^nfrl^uted to teachers' growing awa rene ss of 
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themselves as advocates for the children tfjey 
ierve: the rr otferu nt9 tpuard tidier accountability 
and the philosophy of normalization. ^ 
Teacher accountability dictates that teacher- 
performance be evaluated in terms of student 
growth. Rather than assessing the behavior of 
teachers, the emphasis is on the performance of 
their students. While some regard this modeof 
evaluation as a threat fo the teq^ire system, most 
teachers recognize student progress as their 
' critical objective. The%stitution's failure to 
provide them with tRe means to achieve this 
objective becomes their focus of concern. 
Advocacy, then, becomes doubly important, 
% Securing improved education progfams for their 
' students enhancesvnot only the students' growth, 
but strengthens the teacher.'s own professional 
position. 1 

The philosophy of normalization focuses on " 
acceptance of and provision for individuals with 
special needs. 1 In public schools the most obvious 
manifestation of normalization is mainstreaming, 
the process of integrating children from 
self-contained special education classes into 
regular school program*. Implicit in the concept 
of mainstreaming is provision for the continuity 
of special education services to meet individual 
differences. Delivery services neeel to be 
restructured to desegregate children with special 
needs while allowing special education teachers to 
serve them withiri the regular school pirograms. 

With desegregation of special education, these 
students and their special teachers face the 
prebWTof gaining that acceptance so necessary 
to full integration. It is increasingly apparent that 
if mainstreaming is to succeed, attitudes and 
practiws of regular educators and their pupils 
will hive to change from rejection and exclusion • 
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* to acceptance ind inclusion. Tfte role of spe^Lfll 
educators in effecting these (fhanges will be a * 
critical one. Teacher advocacy, then, is necessary 
to insure the success of special educators assigned 
to regular school programs as well as the suefc^ss 
of th^ir students.* * 1 ' ^ 

Critical Issues in the Teacher Advocate Role 

^ « 

Despite the impetus provided by teacher 
accountability and normalization, special 
educators face^everal problems in assuming an 
advocate role. Among thes* problems are class 
and role conflict. 
^ It is difficult to advocate oi^ehalf of students 
whom one does not understand, accept, or feel 
at easeyvith because of difference? in valde 
system* and behavior. Unfprturvately, m3ny 
teachers face a conflict between their own social 
class ori'entatiop and that of some of their 
studeht<, particularly. in rural or inner-city 
situjtionftsThis is especially true in special 
educatidn where many of the children are poor 
and tbe'teochers are often from middle-class 
Jiomes. There is li'He in most teachers' life * 
experiences or formal education that prepares 
them. to bridge the discontinuities between 
poverty life styles and the demands of*Ke fniddle- 
class school. Advocacy is difficult enaugfr wh£n 
the issues are expressive of one's ovviVvalue 
System; it is increasingly difficult vyhen'teachers 
must first insure that they do not require students 
to embrace the teachers' own criteria for 
"appropriate' 1 vajuw and behavior. 

Teacher advocates also face the problem of role 
conflict. The advocate's chief responsibility is to* 
his or her client; responsibility to the 
establishment asfwell constitutes a conflict of 
interest (Guskifi & Ross, 19*1). To further student 
interests, advocates mijfft m^e demands on the 
institutions that hav<e purchased their servites 
and, 'in a sense, their loyalties. Institutions are , 
conservative by nature*With institutional/ 
procedures designed to guarantee surviVal. When 
confronted with change, the institution may seek 
to preserve itself and ,avQid risks. It often does 
this by ridding itself of abrasive elements. The 
teacher advocate can be construed as an abrasive 
element and mustjrfc aware of this risk. a . . 

The reality of role conflict raises'the Critical 
issue of tcacfier responsibility. When institutional 
requirements artrf children's needs conflict, 
teachers are forced to examine their own 
definitions of loyalty and responsibility as 
professionals. Teachers must secure their positions 
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with m the institution without compromising their 
" integrity; they must develop styles and strategies gm 
of advocacy that lead to effective change without ™ 
jeopardizing their situations within the system* <> 
that insdres that they will be heard by the 
community. 

Impact upon Training of Special Educators , # 

* The emerging role of teacher advocate has 
exciting implications for teacher training 
.-'programs. Specific training f6r advocacy could 1 
result in a rapid increase in advocacy activities. • ^ 
Advocacy training would also redefcine the roles 
and responsibilities of teacher trainers, extending 
their range of concerns to include social change, 
More^important^ it necessitates that they, too, 
become* advocates, using whatever prestige they 
enjoy to guarantee human and legal rights for 
children with special needs. 

n developing advocacy training programs, 

che r trainers m ust sp ecify those competencies 

needed by teacher advocates. Sensitivity to'value 
systems, knowledge (Recent developments, and 
relevant strategies and skills are important arfeas 
to be considered. First, sensitivity to value systems 
wifl enable specicl educators to advocate more, 
easijy and effectively for clients whose^alue 
systems differ from their own; emphasis on the 
value of human c/ifferences may increase the, 
esteem in which the students themselves are 4ft 
held. w 
Secondly, knowledge of recent developments in * 
allied advocacy movements is a requisite for 
Credibility as well as decision making. Acquiring * 
informatioflfabout and cooperating wit{i pther 
advocacy organizations should be an integral part 
of any^rourse of study. Sources of advocacy 
information *re legal, parept, and citizen 
advocateyat Jiatiqndl, state, ancTTocal levels. 
Legal advocates have been active in fighting the 
exclusion of children with special heeds from 
school (MacMillan v. Board of Edulcation, 1969) 
and \he practice oWiscriminatory testing 4 
pcpcedures (Diaha.v. &ate Board of EdUtation > 
TittO). Parent advocates have long Ijeen. working 
to obtain educational s^ryic^s that me^tthe needs 
of their- children. One $fcch 'group/ thti California 
Association for the Neurojjog^ . 
Child, mi largely Tftpotysiblf for iegislatiori that . 
created the program for children with educational • 
handicaps in California,' ActMtiesjj'Of citizen V'>*i 
advocates have rari^ed from serVing onscfoool • 
advisory committees to functioning as "big 
brothers" for tfhiidf en ! i Whose needs are special* • y. 
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Finally, developing strategies for change and the 
skills to implement them are critical to advocacy . 
and canngvbe accomplished without community 

, involvement. Internships in advocacy are one way 
of allowing students to translate theory into 

/^practice and to develop as advocates. At the 
local level* assignments might include advocating 
an behalf of a specific child, serving on an 
advisory board, enlisting support of local 
legislatures, and working with teachers' » • 

organizations. While local assignments are most^ 
convenient, placements at national and state 
levels should be explored; it is there that most • 
political decisions and appropriations of funds are 
made. 

The necessity for cooperative efforts is ' 
paramount. While isolated instances of advocacy . 
cannot effect those social changes requisite to 
Jflfeuring the human and legal rights of students 
^■th special needs, consistent efforts can and will 
make a difference. The strength inherent in 
organization must be utilized. Teacher trainers 
C8n acc $! er ate this movement toward social 
o 
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.change by developing programs that emphasiz* 
advpcacy training, and encouraging special 
educators to become agents of change. Teachers 
arid trainers alike must become participants in 
the decisions* that affect their lives as well as the 
lives of children with special needs, 
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HANDOUT' If] 



Ho'okoho Advocacy Module - Outline 



PROPOSED TITLE: Advocacy Skills: ''^Applied to Integration and Atcess of Special 

Education Children l-n Full Learning. Environment ^ 

CompeUrtcy' Ty TO DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING Of THE CONCEPT OF ADVOCACY * 

ObjW^Kvest. ^ ti - 'Deflne the term ''advocacy 11 * ' »l 

' y . 2, Describe the various dimensions of advocacy * , 

." " • / . ; ^ 3» ^ Describe .and resolve dilemmas, po'sed by advgeacy 

k., Discover own potentials for becoming an advocate . 

fcompeteVcy:- 2: \o RECOGNIZE FACTORS ESSENTIAL FOR EFFECTIVE ADVOCATING PR) MAR I LY ' 
■• . m THE SCHOOL DI MENSIO N ~^ ~' ? 

/Objectives: 1 WhQ Factor - Discuss and ident i fy various Individuals in h 

' school wno can act as ''change agents" to , aid In issue that 
vv < / « \? being advocated 

, ' > 2. What Factor - Discuss importance of and commitment to "what" 
" Is being advocated 

— : — — _^ — tihPn/Wher** Fart-nj^s - Disc uss^and descr ibe variou s s i tuat Ions 

* throughout the school day which can be the most benjeficial ~ ~ 
time for advocating, also; during school year ; 
>k. How Factor - Describe and discuss strategies which can be used' 
: , for developing a positive school climate In which individuals 

may become* receptive -to changes 
• 5- Sincerity Facto r - Discuss the heed' for sincerity In actions 
and words 
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Competency 3: TO DEVELOP EFFECTIVE ADVOCACY SKILLS 



Objectives: -1 



Competency 



Objectives: 



Describe and discuss the various skills necessary for * 
effective advocating/ TKese may include the ability to: 

a. gather relevant i nformat ion, organize them i^nto effective 
record keeping system 

b. develop effective human relationship skills such -as - 
assert Iveness and sensitivity 

c. develop effective decision making skills 

d. develop awareness of power dimensions within the school 
e m develop lobbying skills with selected change agents 

f. dfeveldp effective oral/written communication skills 

2. Describe and discuss technique of "Networking'^ as ( a method , 
of facilitating commitment and changes In others t ' 

3, Apply skills of advocating In situations where equal educational 
opportunities of handicapped students is challenged 

. ? '. " ' 

TO*RECOGNIZE ELEMENTS CRUCIAL TO INITIATING AN INTEGRATION PROGRAM , 
FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS INTO TOTAL SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT ~~ 

1 1 1 n 1 1 1 1 " ' ' • ' • 

1. Descrjbe and discuss Support Element 

2. Describe and discuss Logistic Element 

3. Describe and discuss Program Element 

4/ Describe and discuss Communication Element 
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1 School Advlspry Council* 

4 Library Advlsory^ommhiglon 
Slato Adv. Council, Adult Eduo. 
Voo . EdUo. Coord, Ad v* Council 
AHlnnntlyo Action Adv. Council 



Tltlo IV Advloory Counatl 
111 Public Prottdoaatlng Authority 



orrico of 

Dullness Oorvlcoi 



DEPARTMENT OF ED UCATION 



DOAnD Or EDUCATION 



Office o( tho Superintendent 



Olflco of 

Instructional 
Sorvlcoe 









Honolulu 
District Olllco 




Lo owned Ckihu 
District d|lao 



Windward Onliu 
District Olllco 



Olllco of 
Library Dorvlcat 



Control Oohu 
District Olllco 



HANDOUT »i 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

iPLAN OF ORGANIZATION 



APPHOVCp: 



Governor 
Dote 



# 8tote4nu 



Hawaii 



Olllco ol 
Rarsonnol Sotvloos 



* Kauai 
District Olllco 



■Schools 



Sohools 



Sohoolo 



' Schools 



Maul 
District Olllco 



. Hawaii 
District Olflco 



Schools 



School t 
-t 



Schools 



I* 
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. ' HANDOUJ # ' 3 



f - ADVOCACY DILEMMA PROBLEMS 



PROBLEM £1 a > u x 

* 

You are- a special education teacher who instructs learning disabled students. 

One of the children In your class you feel needs ^physical therapy, .adapted s ■ 

physical education and speech therapy sfervices . In prepar i ng^for an IEP 

conference, you have* sped fied tjjese services on your preparatory notes for*" 

the child's IEP. Although yoJ ar6 awa're that there is a shortagfe of personnel . 

to deliver services in adapted physical education and physical therapy, you 

as a professional .nonetheless feel that these servicesare necessary <oV the 

child. You therefore approach your principal to discuss the situation. * / ) 

His advice is that you only mention speech therapy^services and omit the 

'other two frdfn the IEP, adding that there was no need to unnecessarily 

disturb the concerned parents. You do not wish to be \ a be*led as a troubje- 

maker- nor tb be;the caus§ of aft awkward due process hearing, .How would you 4 

resolve this difbmma? • * 



PROBLEM til'- 
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Yoy are' the counselor §T^TCtraaf ~th<rt has— ST>e eial e ducation c4*^ses^ — You have 

just completed a meeting with the concerned parents of a regular education 
ch!1,d who appears to'be fa! 1 Ing^ln school. ^After doing an* informal evaluation 
op the'chllc^, and agreeing with the screening commi t tee 1 s r«commeridati Ions 
at* the school/ you obtain parental permission on the necessary " forms and 
submit a request for^a formal evaluation to be conducted by Di/str icfpersonnel . 
After three months, you'finally receive. the results'af the evaluation. To 
your dismay, however ^ *tfoe chll d J s found i net I gi ble 'to receive special education 
services/ After discussing the results of the eval uat ion with the regular 
education teacher, both of you disagree with the findings. You "approach the 
principal and relate your- ^ that the parents of this child will 

almost assuredly disagree wi th« the f ind l.ngs also. But the principal does not 
want to "rock the boat' 1 with the District Superintendent and would rather 
try to appease the regular education teacher and * the parents In other Ways. 
As d professional who Is truly commtted to serving children and who has a 
"gut-Teel ing" that this chil|^should receive special education services, - \ 
what would you do? ' 

o 

i 

PROBLEM B t > 

You are a special educat i on, teacher In a public school. You have a very good 
friend. who has a handicapped child In Mrs. Jones special education class. In 
your school i Your friend has relayed to" you 'that she Is di ssati sf led ,wi th' the 
special education services that her child Is receiving, especially fti Mrs. Jones' 
class. Your friend has decided to submit a request for a hearing based on the 
'fact that she claims that tfer child has made minimal gains over the past year.. 
You are very much aware of what goes on In Mrs. Jonas' cjassv'and although you 
disagree with many of. the teaching techniques-, materials, etc,,, you feel you- 
need to maintain a good working relationship with Mrs. Jones. Your friend, however, 
has asked you to testify on behalf of her and her child. As the special 
education teacher caught up in tht s .d 1 1 emma , prfhat would you do? 

* . > ' 
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/ j . ■ ' 

. -. • * • , athi scale . ^ • 

; • ' • ■ — TT7 . f < 

■ AT'Lazar 

Mark each statement In the left margin according to how much you agree or • 
disagree .with It. Please mark every one. Write +1, +2, +3; or -1, -2, -3; 
depending on how you feel In .each case. , 

+3 I agree V6ry. much -11 disagree a little* 

+2 I agree pretty. much -2 I disagree pretty much ^ 

+t I "agree, a little • -3 I disagree very much 

■ . — — 1 1 ; 1 ' 

/ 

1. Parents of handicapped chi Wren shoul d be less strict than other parents. 

2. Handicapped persons are just, as i rvtel l\ gehfl as non-handicapped ones, 

'3. Handicapped people are usually easier to get along with than other^ 



' people. 

k. Most hapd I caVped people feel sorry for theftisel ves. 

5. Handicapped pepple are the same as anyone else. 

6 # There s+xauldn't be special schools for handicapped children. 



- 1 



would be best for handicapped persons to live and work-in 
special communities. 

8. It is up to the government to^ take care of * handicapped persons. 

9. Most handicapped people worry a great deal, % 



10. Handicapped people should not be expected to meet the same 
standards as nonhand I capped . " ■ * 

11. Handicapped people- are as happy as non-handicapped ones. > 

12. Severely handicapped people are no harder to get along with than 
'those with minor, handicaps. , . 

13. It is almost impossible fot a handicapped person to lead a normal life. 
]k. You should not expect too much from handicapped people. . 

15. Handicapped people tend to. keep to themselves much of the time.. 

16. Handicapped people are more easily upset than non-hand i capped people. 

17. Handicapped persons cannot have a normal social life. 

18. Most hapjdicapped people, feel that they are not as good as other 

people. ' 

■> 

.19. You have/to be,, careful of what you say when you are with handicapped 
"~. , people, 

20. Handicapped people are often grouchy,' 

THANK YOU! 
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. HAN POUT #5 



SOCIAL GROUPS 



The Innovators ^ * 

The Innovators tend "to be intelligent and risk-taking; they travel a hot, 
they read a- lot, they depend on outride sources of information, and they 
are usually very recep,t I ve to influence by outside change agents. They 
also tend to be marginal to their home Communis l%s. They may be viewed 
as u odd balls 11 or mavericks, and they do not usually have a great deal of 
direct pofaer or inf 1 uence. Hence, they can be both an asset and a liability 
to the change v agent . These people will have cornml'tment to a new idea and 
are willing to* stand up and be coifnted even though they may 6e risking the 
scorn and ridicule of others, but if they liave stood up too often for 
ipst causes they may not be ah effective ally. 



2. The Resisters 

Many social systems also contain some members who assume the active role 
^— — of lesis t e r s o r critics of Innov a ti o n - — Thp.y ar#» fhp>. Hpfftndftrs of the 

system the way it Is, the self-appointed guardians or moral, ethical, and 



legal standards. A-l though these 
logical sense, they may wear all 



people are "conservat I ve 11 in a strictly 
kinds of labels from "radical 11 and* 
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liberal 11 to "reactionary 11 . 
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3. The Leaders 

Many studies of .how groups accept Innovation have singled out one very 
important social role which they have identified as the "opinion leader 11 . 
Opinion leader's are found in any community and they are the key to the 
t% growth of any movement. Study aRer* 'study has shown that there are 
certain influential people -who # are held in high esteem by th* great v 
majority of their fellow men. They are usually not the first people to J 
try out new ideas because they ne£d to maintain their standing with 
their followers* .The opinion' leaders listen to both the innovators and 
the resisters so that they cap better size up a developing situation. 
They watch the reslster to test the social risks of adopting the idea. 
Indeed, in many cases they are eager to observe these changes because 
their continuance In, power rests upon their ability to judge Innovations. 
Tbey want to become the champions of the innovation whose v time has come. 
In other words, they must be able to adopt new ideas at the point at 
which those new icleas become, popularly feasible., 

k. The Silent Majority « 

This group compVIse the largest number of individuals "in a social group. 
They probably do not develop any strorrg feelings about particular issues, 
* but may silently weigh the pros and cons of proposed changes. Members of 
this group tend" to accept the majority's point of view and may be heavily 
influenced b^ the»1eader of the'group. ^ 
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HANDODT # 6 



RECOGNIZING FACTORS ESSENTIAL FOR EFFECTIVE ADVOCATING - PROBLEMS, 



J 



\ 



Problem #r " " , ' * . • „ * ^ 

' — ': v *" 

To have ohe of your special 'education students develop vocational skil-lis, 
you would like to Initiate a vocational education program using the cafeteria 
facilities. Develop a,min*i plan using* the various strategies jliscussed, 
including pre-planning activities. Include In your plan: * 

1. Who would be Involved „ * 

2. What your goals will be In the program for the child 

3. When and Where would be the most appropriate time and place to initiate 
such a plan* 

k. What strategies w<pu1d. you utilize? 



.PROBLEM U ■■ ' . * . < 

,You would like to have your thrird grade special education students to par- 
ticipate \x\ the May Day program not as a separate group, but together" 
with thte students in the appropriate grade level. Develop a. mini plan' 
using the various strategies discussed Including the pre-planning activities. 
Include in your plan: m \ 

T. Who" would be involved 



2. What your goals will be for the children 

3. When and where would be most 'appropr iate to initiate such a blan 
k. How or what strategies you would utilize, . \ 
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HANDQUT # V 



V. 

VUSINQ ADVOCACY SKILLS - PROBLEMS 



PROBtEM. 11 • . • 

— -i- p IT 

N ' ' ' \ , 

You are a special- education teacher who has a. number of your students maln- 
'streamed into°regular education classes. During recess break, Mrs. Oshlro, 
who Is noticeably .upset, *#comes storming. Into yQur ropm. complaining about 
one of the special? ecJuCation chll/dren I n *her jcl aVs'. * 



"I'want you tb take Charlie bacjd-'l cannot r 1 

^ - ^ provide for his needs\.- He cannot seem to * 
work independently and If I am unable! to 
help him Immed la-tel y , 'he starts messing 
arouncTwith the other children and disrupts 
the classl With 30 other children in my. L 
class, I cannot manage with Charlie there, , " 
\ . How many children did you say you had? 11 

What wo,uld be your immediate verbal response? " , - \ • 

What'advocacy skills would you need to use and why? t a 

PROBLEM §2 / 
: 4 

You are a special education teacher who has a child in class you feel is 

ready for integration. At the \ EP meeting, however, t4ie -par-en t-s- of the chi 14- 

are very hesitant. You are nonetheless determined to Integrate the chi.ld, 

and.finally succeed in obtaining the parents , permi ssion to initiate 

a "trial 11 integration program for a semester. The parents have a 1 so requested 

that a report be available on the sj^tus of thfeir child's integration 

by the end of the trial semester. 

What advocacy skills would you need to use and why? 
PROBLEM n 

For the next upcoming school ye^r, you would like to move yOur special 
education class to a building frtfilch is closer to the cafeteria, playground 
area and the majority of the regular education classes. After discussing 
your plan with the principal, his response is "If you can convince, one of 
the regular education teachers to vacate her room, then you may move Into 
that room." - v 
What advocacy skills would you need to use and why?. 
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HANDOUT 18. 



REGULAR EDUCATION PROGRESS REPORT 



QUARTER 



"STUDENT'S NAME_ 
TEACHER'S NAME 



GRADE 



PERIOD 



Bourse 



rm 



Please check all applicable areas: 

i 


Wai 


ak Ending: 


" COMMENTS 


GOOD 


m 


(p) 


* 


1. ATTENDS CLASS ON TIME ' J 








1 * 

— '■ V 1 1 1 


r — ; * — , ^ — < 

.2. BRINGS PAPER AND PENCIL TO CLASS 
DAILY 








- 


3. FOLLOWS -CLASS RULES 








r * *■ Hji i n 


, ARISES 


\ 








5. EFFORT IN COMPLETING ASS 1 MOMENTS 










6, CLASS ASSIGNMENTS COMPLETED ON 


<♦ 








7, HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENTS COMPLETED 
ON TIME i 










8, FOLLOWS. DIRECT IONS. 
(dRAL AND WRITTEN) 








4 

v •v 
■■■»<■ ' ■ ■ » A ■ .. 


9. PEER RELATIONSHIPS . , 












YES 


'NO - 




1. FIGHTS WITH STUDENT (S) 








2. DISRUPTS OTHERS 








3. * TALKS EXCESSIVELY' 


• 


,„.g i i r.,i, 




k. INSUBORDINATE "; 








5. DAYDREAMS 

- -■ i ■ ' — f 






F _ -j 



APPROXIMATE GRADE FOR CLASS (CI RCLE ONE) 
OTHER COMMENTS (OPTIONAL) 



A , B C D P 



« i 



WOKBJORING CHECKLIST . \ 

STUDENT: . , . \ HAN00UT-I9 

REGULAR Ei). TEACHER: ; ■ J 

SPEC ED* TEACHER; • ,v ' . . ' 



1, Curriculum, areas covered within the regular olase, the approximate,, level, and raaterials/or program. 
^ ' -Materials * " /\ .. Grade Love] 



Reading 
Hath 

Spelling 
Science 

Social Studies 

PE/Health 

Others 



4 



2. What-vare the curriculum areas that, the ohild is not being providred because of his time assigned 
. - to the 314) class? 



V ' " • ) 

- ' ■. . ' / 

3. To ^assist, you. in working with this 'child in tho regular olass, what epeoifio. ourrioulum areas oan 
the special, ed class teacher emphasis at this time? 



•CHECKLIST FOR* MONITORING SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



IN REGULAR EDUCATION CLASSES 



STUDENT t 



/ 



REGULAR EDUCATION TEACHER: 
SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER: 



CRADE: 



DATES : 



HANDOUT #10 
to 



RM.NO.:_ 
. RM.NO, : 



SUBJECT: 




3. Student completed homework assignment (a) 
adequately. 



4. Student performed adequately. 

y 

5. Student displayed independent study habits. 



COMMENTS: 
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REGULAR EDUCATION MONITORIHG FORM 
Social Growth Profile 



/HANDOUT |11 



STUDENT'S NAME 



GRADE 



SUBJECT 



QUARTER 



Seldom - 0-25X of the time ■'. Often - 51-752 of the time 
Sometimes - 26-50X of the time Usually - 76-100% of the time 


USUALLY 


OFTEN. ' 


a 

1 


SELDOM 


CLASSRQOM CONFORMITY ' f 
Acceptance of routines / 
and procedures 


Attends school and assigned classes* . .. 










lirlnf>8^rc(iuirc/d jnntcrlals tp class/ 










Pol lows toucher directions, 










/ Stud toi^wi thou t disrupting close activities. 










Fol lows >>h t;ilil Ishott /SHnhroom routines, , 










TASK ORIENTATION i. ' 

Persistence with task ': 
through mastery 


Wojrks with convent fonai classroom supervision. 










Worths irt an organised manner. 










' Completes tasks In appropriate amount of time. 










Completes tasks with acceptable ficfalitv, 










SStlSE ,GF SELF-WORTUi ' 

Presence off self -convene;** 

' i L 1^41^ „„„ 


Shows pride in accompl ishmcuts 










/Accepts praise and encouragement. 








' Protects own r 1 pl> t s In a constructive manner. 










. Acceptance 0/ reAponslbtlity /''/.' 
mm *J^ 


Shows awareness o t own al rcn^l l»« and weaknesses , 










Accepts responsibility for behavior. 










Accepts c^osecpUMices of behavior. .... f 










''EH0T10JML yOpiKOlt / . / 
. Appropriate reaction to tension, 
friiRt r/(i'r Ion and : : c)m$4s* 


Copes appropriately with frustration. 










Expresses fee lines In a controlled manner. 










Reacts a^proiuintel y to ' cons t; i ur t 1 ve cr i t iC is^ T 










|\c^iVc/e{for^:'t.a ; 'copo wl'fh .•• 

r .JSL^U^^SSL ,n, , „ ■ j U ■ 


Accurately describes own problem situations. 










DcKtvr^ibos appropr i ate behav ior al ternat Ivco , 










Chdor.rn appropriate hehavicri alternatives, f , „ - - 










■'Atj-c-tn At.'CE OK' AU1 IIORtTY> 
.Cooperative 'attitude toward 
. ; J ifli. V r " nbr • <« n 1 1 n * ftu t ho r 1 


Accepts directions from stall. 


M 








Communicates with staff in a respectful manner* • 










Complies wtf h. r.ciiont rules and rejyi lat ionr. , . 










.•' " R£ S Hi#T Ti)k' OTHERS i 

« .- : Acceptance of desirable 

__^ciil_it.iailarila_ ; — 


Is courteous and cncourae.es like behavior in others. 










Shown repard for needs and feelings of others. 










. j\ c,a Ml^cJaqo \ jiiin !)£i^.^LLh^LtiMr_4^ ; — i 










SOCIAL SKILLS. 

Acceptance of group standards 
• and ability co work with pears 


Is accepted by peers, ^ 










Shows poise in dealing with peers, > 










Works cooperatively with poors. r * 










Seeks appropriate attention from peers. 











? 



/ 
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Student 



.GRADE CHECK REPORT 



HANDOUT #12 




/**r*nt notified 



coj.y to tho counselor 
copy to teacher 



follow up requested 



Thanks 



Requested by 
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HANDOUT #13 



ASSIGNMENT 1 



Develop-a plan to; / 



NON-CONTACT HOURS ASSIGNMENTS 



J 



a. ..Change the location of your special education class to a more accessible 
and Integrated area on the school campus. 

• » . 

OR 



Ik Change the master schedule of a grade level of your choice or your own 
schedule so that coordination exists to facilitate Integration of your 
- special education students. Be sure to setect, regular education classes* 
or activities which are age appropriate for your special education 
students. v 



Include in your plan : 

' ' ' ' N 
.a. pre-plapnlng strategies 

t>. tlme-1 Ines, 

c. Individuals who will be Involved 

d, Implementation 



POSSIBLE 30 POINTS 



ASSIGNMENT 2 



Develop a one year plan to I ntegrate' two of your special educatldn students into, 
a regular -eduction class or other regular education actlvltlesX {If all o.f your 
students are a(\ rea dy Integrated, develop a plan to Increase Integration). The 
goal will be that try the end of the year, the special- educaiion students will be 
Integrated with regular education students for at least half of each school day. 
Remember to Include In your plan the elements that have been Identified as belog 
crucial to Initiating an Integration program. ■ . \S" ' 



POSSIBLE 70 PQIIfTS 
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TAKEN FROM : Exceptional Children , V. 47, No. 7, April, 198h " 

INSTRUCTOR'S MATERIALS 



J 



"Advocate" vs. "Professional 
Eniployee": A Question of 
Priorities for Special 'Educators 



GREG H. FRITH 



Abstract: A difficult situation arises /or 
special educators ivhen they are asked to 
serve as active* advocates /or 
handicapped child^n, while 
simultaneously being employed by a 
public school system, institution of 
higher ecfuStfion, or state education 
agency charged ivith responsibility for 
implementing various aspects of Public 
Law 94-142, the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975. 
Potential conflicts in roles are discussed. 
Numerous examples of "advocacy 
dilemmas" are presented, along ivcith a 
vdfriety of pertinent questions. 



GREG II. FRITH is Assobiatc Professor 
and Chairman. Special Education 
Department, Jacksonville State V 
l/nitorsity, Alabama & 
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■ In recent months the Council for Except 
tional Children has undergone the procfes*«f> 
adopting formal mission statements. On*tjl( 
these statements addresses the conditions u 
der which professionals work with exception 
studenfts. More specifically, the statement! 
rects the Council to establish and promoter^ 
standards of practice: (bft code of professional 
ethics; and (c) professional standards for trails 
ing. certification, and licensure. This missiom 
is particularly important in view of increasing 
pressures being placed on special educator* 
who serve as advocates for exceptional chip 
dfren, while also maintaining loyally to profe*. 
sional employers. 

Problems relating to advocacy have been ad" 
dressed in the professional literature. As earijf 
as 1974 Priddy described pressures on special 7 
educators, who defended handicapped chll* 
dren. In addition, Buscaglia and Williamf 
(1979) anA Mann (1976) have edited publica- 
tions in which numerous authors discussw 
the roles of educators in their advocacy efforfi. 
to ensure the implementation of Public La* 
94-142. the* Edudbtiqn for y all Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975. 
/ Some wrilprs have focused on advocacy 
'sues specific to certain populations. Thes* 
populations include parents (Hocevar, 1 ^7^ 
vocational educators (Rosenberg & Te 
lowski, 1980), counselors (Cliffprd, 197G), 
teacher educators' (Hamalian & Ludwig, 1978 
Turntmljt 1977). Advocation behalf of hancf 
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icapped children has not been limited Jo 
lie education. Vardin and Brody (1979) eaitod 
a collection of papers summarizing children's 
rights in a variety of noneducational arenas. 

There is little doubt that advocacy has be* 
come an importantlssuo in special education 
(Danker-Brown, 1979). It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for professionals in the field to 
assume the role of child advocate, while si* 
•multaneously attempting to support their em- 
ploying agency, for example the local school 
system, state education agency* or institution 
of higher education. The pu rpose of this article 
is to focus attention on the problems that spe- 
cial education personnel may face when they 
assume an advocacy role. The intent is not to 
^diminish the significance of such a role, but 
rather to clarify an increasingly common and 
complex dilemma, * 

The mandates of R.L. 94*142, such as related 
services, individualized education programs 
(lEP's), free appropriate public education, and 
due process while emphasizing the child's 
welfare, have forced special educators into a 
position where they mtust frequently serve 
"two masters." The profession will probably 
experience a difficult transitional period while 
adjusting to this new role. Understanding the 
wiables involved in these ''advocacy dilem- 
mas" should serve to enlighten professionals 
during the adjustment. For purposes of this 
article, an "advocacy dilemma" is defined as 
a conflict that arises when a professional must 
decide whether to actively defend a child's 
rights *wheq doing so would contradict the 
stated or implied .directives of the profes- 
sional's employing agency. „ 



EXAMPLES OF ADVOCACY DIUEMMA& 

- t 

The problem can be better u nderstood if viewed 
to terms of 4hree actual situations. Names and 
identities are omitted. 

Sample 1 

A teache? instructs learning disabled stu- 
dents in a jmall, rural' school system, One of 
•he children needed physical therapy, adapted 
Physical education, and, speech therapy. The 
tocher specified these services on her prepa- 
ratory rjotes for the child's IEP as she had been 
**ught to do in college and had been reminded. 
10 do during a staff development worshop c.dn* 
ducted by a consultant from the state educa- 



on agency. As speech therapy was tho only 
service available because of a shortage of li- 
censed therapists and clinicians, the principal 
and special education coordinator requested 
that the teacher simply omit tnese items from 
the'child's IEP. She was told that there Was no 
need to unnecessarily disturb the concerned 
parents. The teacher, who dfil not wiph to be 
labeled as a troublemaker nor to tie the causo 
of an awkward due process hearing, complied 
with the request. What positjtpn would aijy 
teacher assume if presented with these op- 
tions? 



Example 2 ^ 

A rural intermediate school district is com- 
posed of approximately 10 local school sys- 
tems, most with superintendents elected to of- 
fice. Therefore, public due process hearings 
are not welcomed. In this intermediate district, 
the special education coordinator is adminis- 
tratively responsible to the superintendent of 
the school system which serves as fiscal agent 
for the collaborative programs; A dilemma oc- 
curred when the state director of exceptional 
student education requested that the special 
education Coordinator assume responsibility 
for parent training; in essence, informing par- 
ents of handicapped children of their legal 
rights and responsibilities. To whom should 
the special education coordinator feel most re- 
sponsible? To the administrator who signs his 
paychecks? O* to the state education agency 
who provides direction in implementing fed-, 
era] statues? Is it fair to expect a special edu- 
cator to make such a choice? 
♦ 

Expmple ^ 

A local school system sponsored a staff devel- 
opment ftprkshop for special education teach- 
ers and paraprofessionals. As the employed 
consultant began to discuss specific issues in- 
volving the legal liability of paraprofessionals 
in the classroom, the school superintendent 
joined the group. Ho was overheard objecting 
to the concept of exposing special education 
paraprofessionals to legal issuos that did not 
concern them. Is it reasonable to expect that 
the consultant will be invited to return to th«! 
system for a second presentation, or to any 
other school system in tho imfnediatn area? It 
would not be surprising if the special educa- 
tion coordinator who Invited this particular 
consultant felt informal pressure as well. 
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DISCUSSION 

Situations like the ones described are becom- 
ing alarmingly common throughput the spe- 
cial education profession. Duo process an,d' 
mediation hearings are expensive and fre- 
quently result in negative publicity for a school 
system. The substantial' costs involved in 
teaching handicapped children, along with a 
backlash attitude expressed by many regular 
educators who are being asked to instruct 
handicapped children, have served to further 
compound the advocacy problem. These par- 
adigms have routinely caused regular'educa- 
tors (and some special educators) to steer a 
compound the advocacy problem. These para- 
digms have routinely caused regular educators 
(and some special educators)' to steer a com- 
promising course in their administrative de- 
cision making. Lack of budgetary support and 
shortage of certified specialists (particularly 
for low incidence exceptionalities and in the 
related service areas) are also cited as scape- 
goats when professionals would prefer not to 
openly support the rights of handicapped chil- 
- dren. # * 

IiMPACT on school system 

PERSONNEL 

Pn addition to the advocacy dilemmas involv- 
ing special education teachers and coordina- 
tors, role conflicts may also exist for other pub- 
lic school personnel such as principals and 
assessment personnel. 

Local Administrators 

Advocacy issues may place school administra- 
tors in difficult positions, yet they are in an 
excellent* position to defend the rights of hand- 
' icapped children (Chaffee & Olds, 1979). Prin- 
cipals are particularly vulnerable because they: 
(a) are frequently expfeted to be financial man- 
agers; (b) are often close allies of the school 
superintendent; (c) feel acute pressure, to re- 
spond to the needs of children and parents; 
(d) rarely have tenure a$ administrators; and 
^ (e) usually serve as buffers or condutts.be- 
) tween the superintendent and teachers. 

Graduate program* in school administration 
should include simulated activities involving 
advocacy dilemmas. Professional organiza- 
tions for admirytstrators should also address 
these issues and should provide support for 
principals who defend the right of children 
and teachers who function as child advocates 
' • * 'I 



It shoul 



noted that many of the concern, 
and presstTFes involving principals are g| so 



plicablS'to coordinators of exceptional stud 
education. ' 

Assessment Personnel 

Educational diagnosticians, school psycho* 
prists, school psychologists, and other ds**,- 
ment personnel aro routinely requested to 
make educational recommeridations based o. 
their assessment data. These recommendation* 
may include related services, many of whica 
are expensive and include personnel not iW 
ily available. Administrators with limited s: 
nancial resources may place pressure on «. 
sessment personnel to limit recommendation! 
on services that are not practical to provide. 1 

Teacher Educators 

Advocacy dilemmas extend • beyond loot ^ 
school systems to include institutions of higher 
education. For example, college professed 
1 who serve as due prpcess hearing officers may} 
be subjected to covert, and sometimes overt* 
action by local school systems when the weky^~ 
fare of a certain handicapped child Js given- 
priority oventhe administrative and fiscal con- 
venience of the school system. Faculty mem* 
bers mayfetai elicit controversy by becoming 
active advocates in situations where compre- 
hensive services are needed and the schooi 
system has limited resources. Such situations 
may be especially sensitive if school admin- 
istrators yiew teacher educators as meddling 
in areas external to traditional faculty roles. 
Another area of conflict could arise if faqjilty 
members comply with the requests of advo^ 
cacy organizations or parents to conduct in- 
dependent evaluations, serve as expert wit- 
nesses, or render, informal opinions. 

Teacher educators who become actively in* 
volved as child advocates can sot excellent ex- 
amples for their students. However, assuming * 
such positions could conceivably reduce con* 
sultancies with local school systems, damage 
credibility among some regular education ad- 
ministrators, and create pressure from admin- v 
istrators within the institution of higher edu~- 
cation. Such a price could be high, indeed, for 
young nontenured faculty. ' K \ 

Teacher educators need to understand and 
add/ess advocacy in a direct fashion if young, 
graduates are to be prepared to make appro- ' 
prlate child based decisions. College and unfc 

JVprll 1981 
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wsity personnel con Improve their Awareness 
of delicate issues relating to advocacy by: 
(a) listening carefully to graduate students 
who are currently teachers or administrators; 
,(b) serving as due process hearing officers; 
(cj serving, as consultants to local sch6ol sys- 
vtoms, advocacy organizations, or parent groups; 
|(d) talking informally to state education agency 
personnel; (e) speaking to parent groups and 
listening to their concerns; and (f) interacting 
^informally with teachers \M^iile in tha.schools 
supervising student teachers or practicum stu- 



dents. 



1 



State Education Agency Consultants 

'Consultants in state education agencies are 
also susceptible to, pressure from advocacy di- 
Jemmas when they are forced to make deci- 
sions as -to what is appropriate for children 
versus what is feasible for the school system, 
Jpor example, a local education agency has 
;Wn serving all behavior disordered children 
fin a separate facility for several years, Every 
Child's IEP, regardless of the handicapping 
^condition's severity, recommends identical 
■ placement. The state monitoring team might 
^conclude from this evidence that children are 
Swing placed to fit the program, which would 
'constitute a clear violation of the intent of fed- 
eral law. However, the team is reluctant to ad- 
Jdress this issue because their administrative 
^superiors have instructed them to "go easy'* 
hn separate facilities. If pressed, the adminis- 
trative superiors pass responsibility on to the 
W.S. Office of Special Education^which has 
?wt assumed a strong position on separate fa- 
talities to date), 

» Slate education specialists who openly ad- 
iVocate on behalf of specific handicapped chil- 
£tan frequently feel informal pressures to halt . 
Jtbeir efforts. In spme instances such personnel 
'have actually been reassigned to new roles in 
*noncon1roversial and sometimes nonexistent 
^eas of responsibility. 

v t Advocacy by state education agency person- 
nel has even resulted in the formation of ad 
committees of local school superintend- 
ents charged with recommending ways to 
^eamlirie administrative practices pertaining 
to exceptional student education. Their rec- 
ommendations may frequently tend to mini- 
*>*e individualAChildren's legal rights, slip* 
^Pospdly guarantfed by federal statute. 

An example of administrative action which 
b&ve rttininrfized student rights in one 

Optional Children 



state is in the area of due process hearings. 
Although each child is afforded the right to a 
hearing when a conflict occurs, tho state edu- 
cation agency has apparently begun 'to ".stack" 
the three person hearing panel, with a mini- 
mum,H)f two public school personnel. The ma- 
jority of earlier hearing panels consisted of two 
teacher educators and one local school admin- 
^ istrator. (Informal feedback indicates that local 
education agency hearing officers tend to be 
. more sympathetic with a school system's po- 
sition than hearing officers from institutions 
of higher education,) Such action is suppos- 
< edly legal* as federal regulations do *not stip- 
• ulate the kinds of personnel eligible to receive 
training as hearing officers, This informal pol- 
icy change by the state education 'agency oc- 
curred after the appointment of an ad hoc com- 
mittee of local school superintendents. The 
state superintendent of education appointed 
this committed after it may hdve appeared that 
an excessive number of hearings were being 
decided in favor of parents; 

ROLE OF ORGANIZATIONS 

The roles of various prganizations in resolving 
advocacy dilemmas need clarification because 
of dual pressures that may exist on! leadership 
to defend the rights of membership while con- 
currently advocating ©jl behalf of children. 
These potential role' conflicts could , result in 
some difficult decisions. 

Teacher Unions 

Many states have teacher unions qommitted to 
actively defending the rights of th&r members. 
Collective bargaining agents should consider 
the need to offer support and protection for 
members who openly support handicapped 
children when their employers make rpquests 
or exert pressures to the contrary. In states 
whore teacher unions do not exist* profes- 
sional organizations may need to assume this 
responsibility, 

^Professional .Organizations 

The igsue of advocacy dilemmas extends into 
professional organizations such as The Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children (CEC). Should 
CEC support the rights of individual children, 
as it worked to ensure the passage of P.L. 94- 
142, or should the organization be more con- 
cerned with teachers' legal rights, salaries, pa- 
perwork, etc.? The requirements* of IKP's and 
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accompanying paperwork could bo consUUpd 
as h rasi/in,.f)X)int. Hie politico I ActirtrTfJet- 
work of CMC could be used to support the 
value, of paperwork as a- protective safeguard 
i)t the rights of handicapped children (as 
viewed by mdny advocates), or it could be u?od 
to support the reduction of.such paperwork a* 
^ipe'rflubus to instruction (as viewed by marty 
' teachers^ Another example might; be the 
/readier Educatipn Division (TED) oE«CEC. 
.Should TKD use its resources to support the 
Vights of children sucluas urging the adoption 
ol quality standards for approval ofoeacW od- 
ucation programs, or should n give a higher 
priority to actively supporting increase? in 
professional salaries, protection of tenure 
— practices, and -perpetuation of academic free- 
dom? H . 

The priorities of the Council of Admlnistra- 
* tors in Special Education (dA.SE) are another 
exdHple worthy of mention. Should'this ad- 
ministrative organization support parent train- 
ing and share information with advocacy or- 
ganizations, or should it siipport the 
.administrative and logistical concerns of spe- 
cial education coordinators afid their admin* 
istratiVe superiors? 4 ' / 

Parent (Organizations n - / 
The role of parent organizations such as the 
National Association for Retarded Citizens, the 
Association for Children with Learning Dis- 
abilities, the, American Epileptic Society, or 
the Easter Seals Society is much easier to un- 
derstand. While' they may cooperate with 
professionals no work toward comjnon goals . 
such as ttie passage of P.L. 94-142, they have 
a better defined priority— the child. Is it pos- 
sible that $ome professional educators need 
reminding that they, too, should sharfc a sim- 
ilar view? 

QUESTIONS FQR REACTION 
The questions asked here are not Intended 
to receive simple answeri Rather, it is hoped 
that they will be used to generate discussion 
among professionals and to promote* an un- 
derstanding 'of the complexity of advocacy dit 
lemmas. 

1 .'Should a pfofessional'sprimary loyalty bp 
.to his or her employer. orfa Jhe children for 
whom services aVe provided? 

2. Where should a professional jjejok suptmrt 
XvW placed untier Rressuro from superiors 



.* 

because of advocacy on behalf of chiltW 
From unions, professional organizations ^! 
sonal lawyer, advocacy groups, pross? 

3. To what degree should a third p ■ 
, professional cooperate with an advocacy 

ganization in an investigation of the approJJT 
ateness 'of a child* educational placomC 
For example, an advocacy organization ttgL 
informally contact a college professor to £2 
a professional opinion about a child's p|^ 
, ment!*Fho professional works closely .with tK> 
local education agencytha't serves the chili 
To whom should his or her loyalty be gi ven f 

4. Should a state education agency's fa* 
priority be to wjjrk on behalf of school system* 
or.of the children served by the school systenrt- 
A state consultant* is asked to serve as a pi*" 

^ents' witness at a due process hearing. Thelifci! 
, cal education agency objects, and the witne^, 

refuses to-attend. Was the witness justified^ 
' refusing, or should he orihe have testified'^"' 

behalf of the child? If«Wb witness was asl5* 
1 not to testify by a superior, and yet wanted ^* 

testify. What recourse would he or she havefcEf 

5. Should.an attorney Ifa the state board : oitf 
education: (a) support the decisions of hearing 
officers; (b) assist a local education agencyS 
its efforts>during a due process hearing; orfcfc' 
remain impartial? . 

6. Should, regular class teachers refer chilif 
dren for assessment when there are no openw 
ings in the special education classes? To whoa ' 
should they address their objections ifdirected 
to place a' moratorium on referrals? 

7. When a legal conflict arises, should a ■ 
professional organization support nonmem- ■ 
bers* e.g.. principals, or regular class teachew- 

> wh^aro active child advocates? • i 

8. Should a university or state education 
egency conduct parent training workshops fo- 
cusing on due process procedural safeguardsl 

"{•should be the role of professional organ* '- 
~s? Is .the obligation to inform parent!' 
'. than the need to .support job security 
pibers? * * , 
Ibuld teacher education programs strew 4 
Jpbnsibility to defend children's rights*}' 
iper sUch a position by stressing con* 
rmlty to local education agency policy and 
procedures?, 

10. Should assessment personnel make pro* 
^grammatic recommendations thai exceed th«i 
currenLfindncial and personnel capabilitiesoR 
a toca|Wlucation agency? * 
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1 , ^ 11. Should a school principal's ptirnary sup* 
3 port ho for; (a) thelfcllild; (b) the teacher who 
.may bu taking a precarious position by de- 

i 'cfendinr the cfrild: or (c) the superintendent 

• who signs the paychdck and controls his or her 
wprofosnlonal career? If a principal locks tenure, 
4p whom should he <5r she address^concerns? 

12. How aware are membors of local and 
liiaie boards of education about advocacy di- 
ylemmos? What do thoy^STpBct of employees 
J when conflicts arise? How could their expec- 
tations he identified before cojnflicts occur? 
.13. How might a professional organization, 
iuch as CEC be an active supporter of mem- 
jbers who engage In advocacy tssues.iii, support 
uf children? Should the same organization as- 
sume roles sinrflar to those of amnion? Should 
the organization assume a position when ad- 

\ fministrators and teachers are both members 

*ind yet take opposite sides on a particular ad- 
vocacy dilemma? 

^CQNCLUSION 

£ p 

i'For'teachers to be cast in advocacy roles may 
UTOomfortable. A teacher loved by parents 
nwy arouse feelings of disdain -end suspicion 
urt certain administrators. Because most teacher 
education programs are child oriented, recent 
tfraduates in special education may not be ad- 
foqyately preparet^to deal with the ambivalent 
^feelings the£ are likely to experience .in tho 
~ ^classroom. Program focus is usually oa in- 
struction, btihavior management, evaluation.* 
*nd philosophy. Rarely are the prerogatives of 
school system s administrative and super- 
>vis9lry personnel stressed, New teachers may 
♦tfcp.firience conflict and surprise if they are 
itemed to comprorrtisetheir values for th& sake 
M the school system. The realities of employ- 
ment usually mean that the school system will 
{Eventually receive priority in the teachers' de- 
<«*ion makjng. but not until after considerable 
turmoil and disillusionment. 
N ^ Teachers need to decide early, perhaps dur* 
ntog training, whether their initial foyalty will 
¥ M to children or to thfcir employers if an ad- 
vocacy dilemma oCcunf. Tefccber educators qan 
*,;«cilitpte ttiis process by posing theoretical di-' 
•Wimas and asking students to assume nosi- ;. 
'Hons, Discussions of this nplurfl should dlsb 
delude possible sourfes of formal assistance 
' ^teachers decide to.actiVdly support the rights 
* of ' children. VjSuch sources A could include 
professional or>}ani^ations. urtions. lawyers, 
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parent groups, advocacy organizations, or the 
press. Teacher educators should stress tho im- 
f portance of considering child oriented options 
within the framework of tho school system he- 
fore looking to external sources of assistance. 

Administrators in local school systems are 
not entirely to blame for advocacy dilemmas. 
They are being forced to implement several 
federal and state laws, to consider a myriad of 
litigative precedents; a^id to regularly combat 
poacher unions, parents, and the medja. When 
available resources— fiscal and otherwise— are 
rolativelyjimited. it is easy to understand how 
the comprehensive services needed by an in- 

- Jividutti^hijd may -occasionally be qeglected. 

trYet'when the legal rights of handicappd chil- 
dren are aggressively exercised by parents, 
these rigHts tend to'receive higher priority 
than areas of responsibility traditionally im- 
portant to hdministrators. Substantial gains, 
such as building programs, winning fofitball 
teams, or salary increases, may be oversha- 
dowed by relatively minor concerns such as 
the availability of a speech therapist or a bus 
with a ramp. In the meantime^ domjno effect 

' may create pressure for teachers, ami-eventu- 
ally for children. , 
Professional organizations, teacher unions, 
and parent groups\hould be aware of the ad- 
vocacy dilemmas that mgy confront individual 
toachers. college faculty members, state con- 
sultants, and other public school personnel. 
Understanding the nature of such conflicts, as 
• well as the rationale underlying them, should 
serve to assist these groups in formulating of- 
ficial positions. Strong sluices in support of 
membership. as well as children n\ay nqud to 
be assumed to retain credibility. 

In addition to an organizational perspective, 
individual educators should periodically re- 
view' their personal reasons. for entering the 
•teaching profession. Was it to teach children? 

. To promote the legal rights of children? To 
make a living? To contribute to society? AU of 
these? Or did\Jioy enter the profession accl- 
. dentally, \ylthout actual direction or purpose? 
More important than*. why thtfy ehtered the 

'field may ty* tho question oflcilrrent priorities. 

q Do they wish to support children, even when 

'employment may he at stake? Do they intend 
to support tho principal.. suporintendont.Nind/ 
or school board, even when they may believe 

. the responsible mithnriti/?tfni;e wrong? |)n they 
want to get involved at all, regardless of which 
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side of tlio fjontroversy they nro on? Tho time 
hu.s coma to make some (Incisions. 

j 
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The preceding article present) situations in 
which professionals who advocate for chlldre/t 
find their employment security threatened. 
The view expressed is that today special edu- 
cation professionals function In a world of 
compromising situations ill which they may 
have to choose between their jobs.jand \he\f 
students. 

The Council for Exceptional Children firmly 
believes that the role of the professional as an 
employee should not conflict with the profes- 
sional's advocate role. Rather, these roles 
> should comploment each other. In order to ef; 
feet this workirig together of roles, however, it 
is necessary that (he professionaFcinderstands 
his or her rights and responsibilities and the 
rights of those served. 

An article by Weintraub and , McCaffrey 
(1975) asserted tharthero can bS no passive 
role possible for the professional who. serves 
exceptional children: 

The professional who works with the vulnerable 
child must be an advocate for the child thus re* 
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ducing thd vulnerability. Failing to assumf re- 
sponsibility, the professional can only play the* 
role of participant in whatever injustice may befall 
the child and assume any corresponding liability, 
(p. 333h . , 

As a leading voice in the field of special ed- 
ucation, Tho Council for Exceptional Children 
is deeply committed to both professional as 
well as child advocacy. There is no conflict in 
these two missions. If what is perceived as 
good for exceptional children is bad for the 
professionals who serve them, then the benefit 
to children is nullified. In the same way, im- 
provements in the professional's position must 
never be at the expense of an individual child. 
Professional and child advocacy must go hand 
in hand. This is not an "either-or" situation. 

The Council believes that professionals who 
work with exceptional children need to be able 
to advance their skills and need to have the 
resources and conditions necessary to deliver 
appropriate special education. This belief was 
reflected in the original purposes of the orga- 
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At the Heart of the 



LOUS HESHUSIUS 



Abstract: Jhe conflict which sometimes 
arises between afcting simultaneously as 
a child advocate and ai a professional 
employe* is related to the philosophical 
underpinnings which inspire the current 
approach to special education. These 
underpinnings are manifested 'in a 
mechanistic view of reality that entered 
Western thought through Newtonian 
phynics. Criticisms of this world view 
from various sciences are presented, 
centering on its narrow and inaccurate 
representation of reality, and specifically 
of behavior and learning. A * 
nonm^chanfstic set 0/ assumptions about 
the nature of reality and of behavior is 
/uxtaposed as d strong force in 
contemporary scientific thought. This 
nonmechanistic or holistic world view Is 
set forth as a better model to guide 
special education practices for the future. 



LOUS HESHUSIUS is Assistant 
Pro/essor. Department of Teaching and 
Apartment of Specidl pducation, 
University of Northern Iowa, Cedar Falls. 



In April 1981 Exceptional Children published 
an article. •Advocate' vs. 'Professional Em- 
ployee*: A Question of Priorities for Special 
Educators" by Greg Frith. CEC Invited com- 
ments on that article and The Council's future 
directions regarding the advocacy issue. The 
following article and letters "are edited re* 
sponse* to that Invifatlnn. , 
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Advocacy Dilemma: 



■ Special educators who wish to act as child 
advocates and defend children's rights often 
experience conflicts with the Implied direc- 
tives of their employing agencies. Frith de- 
scribed this problem In his 1981 article in Ex- 
ceptional Children, 

It is true that a serious dilemma can exist 
when a disparity arises between acting as a * 
child advocatejbnd simultaneously as a profes- 
sional employee. However, there is more to the 
problem; at a fundamental level this conflict 
deals with the ways we conceptualize the child 
a as learner, the teacher as teacher, and both as 
„■ human beings. 

The philosophical underpinnings of our pre- 
dominant special education approaches and of 
several Public Law 94-142 (the 1975 Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act) regulations 
are at the heart of thefchild advocate/profes* , 
sional employee debate. The dominant para- . 
digm under which we work with and think 
about children reflects a set of mechanistic as^ 
sumptions about behavior, teaching, and learn- 
ing-and not learnlng^that underlie the con- 
flict: 

Two major views of reality have not only 
guided the sciences, but have provided cultural ♦ 
world-views— ways of thinking, perceiving, and 
acting. The two world^views may best be^la- * 
scribed by the terms mechanistic and non- 
mechanfstic, although other descriptions and 
terms are often used. The chart on page 9 (He- 
. shusius, 1977, p, 13) summarizes major char- 
acteristics of both world views. 

In comparing the two vievfe, we cati ee&how 
the mechanistic model has, for the taost 'part* 
shaped special eduation. The best way to il- 
lustrate this may be to make clear how our (often > 
unconscious) conceptualizations shape the 

Bxcepti6nul Children, Volume 49» Number l. Copy- 
right « 198*2 The Council for Kxceptiona! Children. 
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A Mechanistic World View 



reality of what wo do, or have to do, with our 
students. Examples from a recent naturalistic, 
descriptive study show how mechanistic as* 
sumptions dictate special education, practices 
on a day-to-day basis. Thevsxpmples are taken 
from data gathered from recordings and field 
notes over a 7-month period of daily interac- 
tions between a secondary resource teacher and 
her students, colleagues, education agency, 
personnel, administrators, and student teach* 
ers; a detailed log of dally tasks and events; and 
the teacher's personal reactions to them/ One 
of the recurring themes in these descriptive data 
is the prescribed rigidity of the teaching-learn* 
ing process. 



S/camph 1. readier (discussing ISP ob/ec* 
lives with a cptltagu*): I W<fM $etf<onc*pt 
on h*r* t but he (consultant) will say, "How 
do you m*a$ur* that?" Per/taps w* could 
say: Site will smi/e 4 out of 5 days wh$n en* 
' twing the clpss. . . , Oh, that is ridiculous ... 
/orgef if, w* won't put It on at all 

In situations such as Example 1, rules, reg- 
ulations, objective?, measurements, projection, 
and control-external, quantifiable chifflrciehav* 
iors-~are paramount. The children themselves 
seem secondary. The teachers are expected to 
be follpwers and appllers of rigid rules; that is, 
they act as measurers, testers, writers of be* 
havioral objectives, bookkeepers, but not 



dinate level in the hierarchy of ways by which 
we know. Because of the required quantifica- 
tion and measurement teaching and learning 
often do not operate- at (he levels of what is 
meaningful to the child and what is worth* 
while in the first place. (See Van Manen, 1077, 
for a discussion of the three levels of knowing: 
worthwhileness, meaning* and instrumental* 
Uy.) 

Why do we seem compelled to perceive the 
measured effect, the rules* the techniques, as 
ends in themselves when! as professionals and 
human beings, our real concern is with the child? 
The answer lies in a view of reality that per- 
vades our culture and that we take for granted, 
as if no other view could exist* A comparison 
of mechanistic and nonmechanistic world views 
ahd an examination of their relevance to spe- 
cial education practices and to several P.L/94- 
142* regulations will clarify their impact an the 
child advocate/professional employee dilemma. 

As special educators, we need to be aware 
that the mechanistic assumptions we accept are 
too narrow and simplistic, and that they pro*' 
vide inadequate descriptions of behavior. We 
need to turn to a nonmechanistic set of con* 
cepts for guidance in research and teaching. 
Knowledge of such changes taking place in other 
fields (e.g., physics, biology, chemistry /astron- 
omy, psychology, aducatlojial research) may 
facilitate comparable changes In special edu- 
cation. 



—"whole" teachers. 

Teaching and learning are reduced to the leVtf"^ TH £ MECHANISTIC MODEL 
of rules and instrumentality, the most subor- 



• The reader intern ted in naturalistic, qualitative 
methodology is rtferred to • previous work Ih the 
area of mental retardation (Heshusius, 1081) and to* 
textbooks «n qualitative research: for example, Bog- 
dan and Taylor (197S); Patton (1960); and Schwartz 
and Jacobs (1979). 



The concepts of classical or Newtonian physics 
have shaped the mechanistic model prevailing 
in the social sciences. In this model, reality 
consists fixed particles— small, Immutable 
"building blocks" of essentially passive matter. 
Forces operate on and between these particles 
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in a cause And effect fashion. In this view, the 
observer or experimenter is seen as a neutral, 
nonpnrticlpatlng, objective professional who* 
t)as no effect on the observed phenomena but 

s who manipulates .them in a predetermined 
manner. Although this model is now seen by 
physicfsts as too narrow and limited, it has 
penetrated and shaped American social sci- 

. ences. 

Valle (1961, p. 424) notes that human phe- 
nomena have com§ to be seen as (a) observable, 
or perceivable with one or more of the senses; 
(b) measurable or quantifiable; and (c) verifi- 
able in that more than one observer must be 
able to agree on their existence and character- 
istics. 

Special educators know that such a view of 
reality assumes that not only curriculum areas 
but psychological, emotional, and other as- 
pects of human behavior can be broken down 
into discrete, observable, and measurable steps. 
These steps can be arranged sequentially, taught 
to the child, and measured quantitatively, as 
outcome. This view dictates that the time pe- 
riod necessary for training or teaching can be 
predicted; that "the best Way" (in tdrms of 
methods, materials, and teaching strategics) can 
be determined; and that such planning carl cover 
periods as long as one year. \ ^ 



Example 2., After the teacher, to her distress, 
t had rewritten lEP's as directed by the con* 
suQtmt In terms of numbers, scores, and pre* 
dieted percentages of correct responses, the 
principal stopped her In the hall and Indl* 
cated that the lEP's were acceptable: "No 
one can challenge them now/ 1 The teacher \ 
replied, "But they are meaningless!" The 
principal smiled In response. The teacher's 
field notesjor the day commented: "... I am 
already judged accountable, before I have 
even taught anything.* 9 

In the mechanistiG view, the student is seen 
I as a reactive/passive organism, JtTst as matter 
in Newtonian physics was seen as passive, put 
into motion only by the force of gravity. 

Stimulus control is the force used to produce 
learning in the student, in the behavioristic the- 
ories applied extensively fn special education. 

46 



Von Bertalanffy (1967, 1968) has referred to 
this view of the individual as the "reactive per- 
sonality system," Given this view pf the stu- 
dent, expected outcomes can be stated specif- 
ically. Accountability thus seems real. 



Example 3. Portion of a 9th*grJlder*w 1EP. 
Long-term. Goals; 1. Mary will Increase her 
spelling vocabulary, She will score 65% on a 
list of 35 randomly selected words from her 
accumulated spelling lists. 2. Mary will be 
able to compos* a four-paragraph story or 
letter: five sentences per paragraph mini* 
mum with no more than five grammatical, 
spelling, or punctuation errors. 3. Mary will 
be able to apply a systomatic approach to 
sounding out unknown words: (a) visually re- 
move affixes, (b) look'for familiar roots and 
syllables, (c) pronounce unknown syllables, 
(d) reattach affixes, (e) put all parts together 
and pronounce the word. She will be able to 
pronounce 30 randomly selected multisylla- 
bic words. 



The words "random" and "unknown" in Ex- 
ample 3 are Intended to denote objectivity and 
neutrality on the part of teacher and student; 
actually, they negate meanirfg and context. 

The diagnostic-prescriptive model which 
pervades special education is based on me- 
chanistic assumptions. The model has severe] 
key tenets: 

1. Educationally relevant psychological abili- 
ties exist. % «r. 

2. They can be reliably measured by valid tests* 

3. They are causally related to academic skills. 

4. They can be taught in isolation through in- 
struction directly linked to the diagnostic 
information. 

5. Their training will remecliaijithe weak abil- 
ities, Improving the student's academic 
achievement. (Arter & Jfcn^ns, 1979; Yss- 
eldyke & Salvia, '1974). 

These assumptions find their equivalents in the 
closed-systems assumptions of the mechanistic 
world view (chart, page ft). 

Arter and Jerfkins challenge these assump- 
tions and suggest that continued advocacy of 
the model cannot be Justified. However, as these 
authors note (from survey research), most 
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Key Assumptions of Mechanistic and 
Norunechanistlc World Views* 



Mechanistic View 

Theory of unorganized complexity: reality Is 
additive. The whole is the sum of the parts. 
Parts are separate apd have their own identity. 

Maximum disorder leads to most probable 

distribution* Order is brought about through 

assumptions of linearity, additivity, 
sequentlaltty, prediction and control. 

Life equals striving (or equilibrium* that is. a~ 
state of most probable distribution through the 
assumption of a person as a reactive personality 
system. 

The organism is a closed sy/lem, isolated from 
its environment. 

Initial condiUon(s) and one best pathway 
determine linal state through assumptions of 
unidirectional causal)ty in a closed system, 
qshavior is determined by linear (stimulus- 
response) or circular (stUnulu*response- 
feedback) causality. 

Also referred to as: analytic* component, linear, 
quantitative additive, atomistic, reductionists, 
or closed-systems model. 

* 

# Based upon von\Bertalanffy (1967, 1968): cf. 
Wheeler (1977). u 



Nonmechonistic View 

Theory of organized complexity: reality is 
holistic and integraMve. The whole Is more than 
fad different from the sum of the parts and is 
not explainable by the parts. 

Order Is inherent within complex interactions * 
^d-nonlinear-^relatlonshipSr-and this order 4s to 
be discovered. Purposeful behavior is self- 
organizing and leads to higher levels of order 
wfrlch are irreducible to lower levels. 

Life equals maintenance' of disequilibrium 
through assumptions of imminent activity 
which views the person ss a knowing, creating, 
goal-directed and active personality system, Life 
is never in equilibrium* 

The organism is an open system, always 
exchanging matter with its environment. 

Final state Is independent of initial conditional 
and set pathways through assumptions of active 
and complex, multivariable Interactions of 
components in aq open system (principle of . 
equifinallty). Behavior is determined by a 
dynamic interaction of many variables. 

v Also referred to as: holistic* Ihtugratlve, (> 
I organism ic, nonreductidnistic, qualitative, or 
open*systems model. 

0ohm, (1980): Capra (1975); Piaget (1974); 
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teachers continue to believe In th* model's va- 
lidity. Most teacher training programs and pub- 
lishers continue to advocate the approach, 
which, combined with behfcviortstic theory, 
Jhrgely constittrtes the theoretical base under* 
lying American special education. Becaua^hey 
have been persuaded the model Is ufPful, 
teachers are less likely to create variations. In 
instructional procedures In order to stimulate 
improved learning (Arter & Jenkins, 1979, p* 
35). 

Arter and Jenkins call for a moratorium on 
the diagnostic-prescriptive model because of 
lack of empirical support. I contend that the 
model Is not tenable in a theoretical sense be* 

Exceptional Children 
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cause It is grounded In the mechanistic world 
view. Strict adhetence to the model makes it 
difficult to do what Is meaningful to the per- 
sonal and academic life of children. m 

That the IEP must be written before the spe- 
cial education teacher works with the child re-* 
fleets another mechanistic assumption. The 
teacher becomes the executor of a prescription, 
developed by a team of specialists and based 
upon diagnostic Information. Objectives may 
be decided by people who neither know nor 
teach the child (Hammlli, 1980). The teacher 
may even be referred to as an "educational 
technician/' or "behavioral engineer/' Such as- 
sumptions forbid what Mofrine and Vallance 
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(1975) and others have isolated as an important 
characteristic of good teaching: instantaneous 
decision maklrtg, or flexibility (Roaenshine, i 
.,1970). Both student and teacher are seen as 
mere reactive organisms. 



Example 4. A student teacher to the close* 
room teacher: "J was In a close for the men* 
tally retarded as an aide, and the children 
were dajng the same sort of worksheet all 
the timet day after day! Thd teacher told m4 
that she would much rather do nice activities 

r wlthjhem* but the skills on the worksheets 

, werTon their ISP's." 

Certainly teachers must have knowledge of 
methods and teaching strategies; the danger lies 
in letting such things acquire a lifebf ffielr own. 
Teacher and student need to be able to perceive 
their activities as meaningful in the context of 
their academic and personal Jives. Example 4 
shows how the mechanistic model can prevent 
one from doing so. Bob^tf980, p. 2), the the* 
oretical physicist, stresses that "the notion that 
the fragmentations are really separate] has led 
to destructive results. In special education we 
have practically made a religion of the parts, 
as easy-to-impletnent means, and confuted them 
w{th the ends. J 

The mechanistic model has been left behind 
by physics, the field responsible for its origin. 
In the social sciences, it has been criticised by ' 
Andreaiki (1972) among others; in psychology 
. by Argyris (197,5); in psychiatry by AjayA (1980); 
and in educational practice by Combs (1079). 
Researchers (reeducation and sociology point 
to the need for qualitative approaches grounded 
in nonmechanistic assumptions (Schwartz & 
Jacobs, 1979; Patton, 1980; RJst, 1977). 

In special education, several writers have 
criticized the mechanistic model; Blatt (1977); 
Chaplin (1979); Hammill (1980); and Mitchell 
(1980). Hammill, in discussing the future of 
learning disabilities, elaborates on models and 
mind sets that affect what we (to with children.' 
He points out how difficult it is for a profession 
to change its dominant view once that view has 
penetrated all aspects of the establishment, even 
though the model may be intyiequate, (For a 
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classic discus^on^on this'aspect of paradigm 
change, see Kuhn, Wo). 

Severalties of the mechanistic view have 
attempted to develop a ntinmechahistic or hoi* * 
Istic view for their specific fields of inquiry and 
practice. It is difficult to articulate a nonme- 
chanistic set of assumptions precisely because 
suchassumptlons are not based upon the linear 
and sequential notions most easily captured by 
our language structure. Physicists, tot), are 
struggling with this problem (Capra, 1975). In 
spite of the difficulty, however, it behooves us 
to develop a differed model i|f it can improve 
\hfi conditions under which we\do research and 
s work with exceptional student^. 

NONMECHANISTIC MODEL \ . 

In the nonmechanistic or holistic model, reality 
li acknowledged as a complexity, both more 
than and different from the sum of its parts. 
The parts can be understood onlylin their re- 
lationship to the whole. \ 

In special education, our obsession with task j 
analyses, behavioral objectives, ondyraining of / 
isolated skills (often in isolated settings) has , j 
led us to believe that discrete procedures will 
lead the student back to the whole, from which 
the steps were broken down in the first place. 
Example 5 illustrate* a nonmechanjstic atti- ^ 
tude and the desire to stay with the 44 re^l thing." 



Example 5. Rocky proudly showed the 
teacher some poems he had written. "Can I 
do this today?" he asked. The teacher noted: 
. U U flashed through me that that was not on 
his IBP, just as several ofher things he had 
wanted to do were not on his tEP (and I had 
let him do them). But he has progressed by s 
doing what he wants to do. He has been 
bringing in poems and short stories by Black 
authors. . . . He is readlngl And ynritingl I 
heard myself hestitate for a moment and 
then I said enthuslastically t 'Surer " » 

In physics, it is now recognized that the mere 
act'of observing and measuring produces an 
unpredictable change in the state of the elec- 
tron. The absolutely neutfal observer or exper- J 
imenter does not exist. In education we need « 
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to acknowledge that students and teachers are 
\ active participators in defining the teaching/ 
learning process at any given moment, They 
are not merely reactive organisms; nor are they 
simply participators in an already existing real- 
ity. In effect, they change reality a* tlptey par- 
ticipate in it. Thus the use and place of teaching 
strategies. learning principles, methods, and 
materials cannot 'be exactly predetermined* 
Ideally, the teacher and student must work with 
an open-ended planning approach which con- 
tinuously matches the direction taken with the 
ever-changing conditions. 

Teachers and students in the nonmechanis* 
tic condition are seen as open systems, inter* 
acting with the environment in nonlinear, un* 
predictable, and complex patterns. In an open 
system, the samb^state or goal may be reached 
from different initial conditions and in differ* 
ent and unpredictable ways. The student, then, 
will transform the teacher's 11 input" in relation 
to what is happening "inside" the student at 
the time, and in relation to his or her exchanges 
with the environment. 



Example 6: Darlene is finally, after about 6 
weeks of not wanting to do anything, writing 
reel letters to her father and y to her boy* 
friend, At first she did not wdnt the teacher 
to read them. The teacher noted later, "J was 
delighted she was writing after she appar* 
ently had refused to write anything substan* 
tial for*year% according to other teachers, 
bat I did think: 'Wouldn't that look good on 
an l$P— Darlene will write letters to her 
boyfriend and she doesn't have to show them 
v to anyone. 9 99 

* 

No one best way Exists to teaofh, to measure, 
or to test. However, a look at special education 
practices and many P L. 94-442 regulations 
shows that we often do assume the existence 
of the one best way. It is manifested in lEP's 
through specification of methods, measure* 

■ ments, and teaching strategies, and In work- 
sheets and workbooks that lock students and 
teachers into a predetermined pattern. The fi- 
nal outcome is seen as directly related to the 

, one bestjrfstructiooel input based on diagnos* 
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tic information. The diagnostit-prescriptive 
\teaching model depends on thjs assumption. 
^~In a nonmechanistic perspective, the a priori 
■ question 4< How are you going to measure that?" 
,wiil have to be rephrased. UntiJ the rise of 
Western science, to measure a thing meant to 
understand its "innermost being," or Us es- 
sence. In the mechanized World view, meas J 
urement became a>mechanical, routinized 
process of comparison with an outside stand- 
ard only (Bohm, 19fl0). In a more holistic model, 
methods of measurement cannot be deter- 
mined a priori; measurement may take several 
forms that will occur during the teaching-learn- 
ing process. 

The importance of each unique teicher-child 
relationship must be established as influential 
for making decisions about both goals and 
meaps. What do the particular teacher and the 
partiqular student have to offer each other at 
the lev* of what' is meaningful and worth- 
while? 

To paraphrase Mitchel (1980), the recovery 
of a holistic, nonmechanistic perception of 
teaching involves not simply better training, 
but the acceptance by teachers of real owner- 
ship in their tasks. Professionals do what needs 
td'be done, rather than simply what they have 
been told to do. They do not surrrender auton- 1 
omyJand initiative for the sake of mindless rou- 
tine. 

♦ 

i CONCLUSION > 

What has been regarded as methodological ri- : 
gor and objectivity in the mechanistic model 
actually reflects a philosophical bias about the 
nature of reality and behavior. This bias lead's - 
to an oversimplified and inaccurate view ef ' 
■ human behavior, of learning, and of not learn- 
. ing. Reality la reduced tp triviality. 

In the special education model based on me- 
chanistic assumptions, often th*. teacher can- 
not act in a professional and intelligent man- 
ner, for much is forbidden, much' prescribed, 
and much so rigid that personal Initiative is 
Impossible. It may be objected that fefc teachers 
would act in an appropriately professional way. 
given a nonmechanistic mod^l. Th* response 
can only be that the present framework strips 
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even the most able and professional teachers 
of their holistic qualities. They are being "de- 
skilled," to use Apple's (1981) terminology, by 
what von Bertalanffy calls "scientism": * 

The devaluation of science to a routine job like 
thai of the bookkeeper or mechanic, and the intru- 
sion of scientific (or rather pseudo scientific) ways 
of thinking Into fields of human experience where 
they do not belong: that positlvisjtlc, technological, 
behavioristlc and contmercialiatic philosophgwhich 
devaluates man. (1967, p. 114) 

Again, this is not to deprecate knowledge of 
certain teaching strategies, methtfds, and tech* 
niques. The problem is simply that as ends in 
themselves, they are ^adequate. As Mitchell 
(1980) notes, they have promised to achieve by 
some magic what can be achieved only by 
imagination, judgment, dedicated attention, and 
horse sense in daily, sensitive, responsible 
classroom practice. 

Rather than concluding that special educa- 
tion has done it all wrong, it is more accurate 
to say that special education is trying to do the 
impossible: to force the innately unpredictable 
into the predictable, the unmeasurable into the 
measurable; and wholeness into fragmentation. ^ 
It attempts to transform teacher? and students,;, 
by definition creative and meaning-giving, into 
passive-Automatic individuals, 

In His Jkeynote address at the 1981 CEC Na- 
tional Convention, Herman Goldberg stated that 
the need for sensitive teachers who can make 
a child feel fully accepted is a major concern - 
lor the future of special education. I was wait- 
ing for someone to ask: "But how would you 
measure that?" No one did, but while few could 
argue with Goldberg's concern, the accepted 
model in special education is still mechanistic. 
The paradigm that demands that teachers be 
"behavioral engineers" and "educational tech- 
nicians" may not foster or even allow for "warm" 
teachers. 

Note that the holistic view is not new. Capra 
(1975) and Bdhm (1980), for example, describe 
the history of the mechanistic and the holistic 
views. Both paradigms have centuries behind 
them and have alternately dominated certain 
periods in history. 

Of course, no worldkview holds the ultimate 

ft* 



truth or reality. Each represents a perspective 
1 only, bounded by human and cultural limita- 
tions. The time has come to acknowledge that 
the Newtonian principles by which we operate 
in special education hold no further promise 
as ends in themselves. Insistence uponjtheir 
use™ a model for special education will sim- 
ply exacerbate the child advocate/professional 
employee dilemma. 

Writers such as Kuhn (1970) and Boulding 
(1981) have pointed out that to change a world 
view is extremely difficult, but not impossible. 
The first step is to become aware that the pre- 
vailing view is not the only one, and that his- 
tory records fundamental changes in ways of 
perceiving reality. Physicists have noted that 
the Newtonian model of yesterday falls short 
today; many others branches of science and 
social science are accepting the nqnmechan- 
istic/holistic framework as a powerful force in 
contemporary thought and life. Special edu- 
cation cannot afford to lag behind. 
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SPECIAL FOCUSi ADVOCACY 



Readers Respond: 
The Advocacy DHehima 



r "A new form of advocacy should be created 
to allpw professionals to defend children's 

rights tylthin th6^nte&af-ihe~sy*tem's*di^ 

rectives. . , *f # * 



daniel j, McGregor 



The child advocate/professional employee 
question is an extension of the "consumer" ver- 
sus "provider" concept discussed by feiklen, 
who argues that an inherent conflict of interest 
exists when a provider of services attempts to 
become an active advocate within the system, 
Biklen defined the role of the advocate as ex- 
clusively a consumer functiop (Biklen/ 1974), 
However, several authon^mjttain that pro- 
viders di services in the ^^^chpol system 
have a major role in advocaey planning (Hobbs, 
1975; WesUnan & Stiles, 1972). 

Specifically, the school nurse (Miller, 1973), 
school psychologist (Reynolds, 1974), social 
worker (Mumford, 1975), principal (McGregor, 
1977), and^egular classrdom teacher (Barnes & 
Knoblock, 1^75) have all been identified as 
school personnel charged with an advodacy 
function. \ 

In one study. When parents, principals, and 
special education i^dminlstrators were asked to 
identify which provider of services in the school 
system was an active advocate, only the prin- 
cipal was named {McGregor, 1977). Perhaps as- 
sessment personnel, teqehers, and supportive 
staff request the principal to perform as an ad« 
vocat* when they perceive a conflict between 
advocating for the child aftd system polices 
^and/or procedures. In other words, they ad- 
vocate by involving the principal. 

The professional must identify the behaviors 
'that an advocate can perform l\ a apecifid sit- 
uation. Frith doe^not suggest a compromise 
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between the two extreme positions of defend- 
ing the child's rights and contradicting the sys- 
tem's directives. The-chattengrfor the profes- 
sional advocate is to create a variety of viable 
advdeacy responses between these extr&me ho+ 
sittons. A new form of advocacy should be tre- 
ated to allow professionals to defend childqton's 
rights within the context of the system's direc- 
tives and to work for changing any directives 
th^t violate the child's right to the free and 
appropriate education mandated by Public Law 
94-142, the 1975 Federal Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act. 

The following behaviors >vere among those 
identified as valid and reliable indicators of 
active advocacy; they imply roles for advocates 
both in$% and outside the system (MtGregor, 
1978). The professional advocate must decide 
how to use these behaviors in the context of an 
advocacy dilemma. The active advocate 

^. Coordinates existing service programs to 
maximize the delivery of services to special 
needs children and their parents. * 

2. Uses all available political processes to im- 
plement services to special needs children 
and parents when such services are lacking. 

3. Uses the news media to educate.and mo- 
Bilize the general public to act on behalf of 
special needs children. 

4. Shows parents how to seek alternatives 4o , 
existing programs when existing programs 
are inadequate. 

5. Interprets the laws and defends the legal 
rights of parents of children upon^arental 
request. * 7* 

8. tf&quests the services of the judicial branch 
of government to enforce the rights of spe- 
cial needs children. 
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* 7. Monitors programs providing services to 
special needs children and their parents. 

A detailed bibliography on child advocacy is 
available on request from the author. 

* ■ ■ i .. 
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"It would have been useful to know that there 

ore bgrrlen, luch ax the artvocqcy^Uemma, 

to serving children." . 

. BECKY BYRN PETZEL 

As a special education teacher and regional 
consultant I have realized that my own former 
dilemmas and observations of, dilemmas are not 
unusufal. . 

Dr. Frith's suggestions for teacher prepara- 
tion institutions are welcomed. Coming out of 
college, determined and optimistic, I was 
dumbfounded by the attitudes in the "real ,. 
world." It would have been useful to know that 
there are, barriers, such as the advocacy di- 
lemma, to serving children. 
' I think qdministratlve preparation should deal 
with actual experience in teaching special ed- • 
ucation students, understanding the relation : 
ship of organizational ancfeadministrative be- 
havior patterns to power, skills^in working' 
within an organization* understanding con- 
cepts of leadership style {including selfoval- 
uation), and the importance of making a com- 
mitment .to an educational philosophy. - 

Both administrators and special education 
teachers are often placed in difficult pQsiticms. ' 
. . . Pregram decisions in the best interestf of 
the child are often loaded' with other difficult 
ramificatipns. 

In a positive vein, I believe some of the prob- 
lems we face in pptcial education are part of a 
growirig process. As we grow, we cin continue. / 
to identify areas <of concern arid look for pos- 
sible solutions. It is reassuring that other spe- 
cial educators, such as Or. Frith, are aware of 
the advocacy dilfemma* 

e 

BECKY BYRN PETZEL )i f wiener Trainer, Elsmtn 
Pro/ect, Hendtnon, Minnesota. 
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SPECIAL FOCUS: ApVOCACY 

"Those of us in universities have «rn obliga- 
tion to advise teachers + * * one/ parents of their 
rights under state dud federal statutory re* 
quirements." . • *' 

PHILIP R. JONES 

The advocacy functions described by Dr. Frith 
may . . . causes conflict in the minds of em- 
ployees of public and private agencies and or- 
ganizations. As professional special educators, 
we cannot stand by and watch inappropriate 
progf ams~be developedbr tfeTFvered to handi- 
capped children. We must, however, be cog- 
nizant of the organizational structure and em- 
ployee-employer practices which exist within 
our given situation. ' 

For example, a special education teacher in 
a highly unionized state probably has the op- 
tion of voicing concerns openly and publicly 
\v\i\r the support and assistance of the master 
contract organization, be it affiliated with the 
NEA or the AFT. On the other hand, I find that 
teachers in many instances have few protec- 
tions should they voice concerns which may 
result in the employing agency having to reas- 
sess priorities in terms of providing appropri- 
ate programs for handicapped children. 

In many states not organized under a labor 
relations model, special educators can be dis- 
missed if they suggest that the programs pro- 
vided are inappropriate. Such action could lead 
to a due process hearing or eventually, to liti- 
gation that would find the school district neg- 
ligent or in noncompliance in provision of ap- 
propriate programs. 

To help solve the dilemma, we should ex- 
amine the professional obligation to assure that 
handicapped children do receive appropriate 
programs from a dimension other than the ad- 
vocacy dimension. In Webster's New World 
Dictionary of the American Ldnguage (2nd Col- 
lege Edition, 1976), the word advocate is de- 
fined as "a person who pleads another's cause, • 
a lawyer; a person' who speaks or writes in sup- 
port of something. 0 Ombudsman is defined as 
a "public official appointed to investigate cit- 
izen's complaints against local or national gov- 
ernment agencies that may be infringing on the 
rights of individuals.' 1 

My own interpretation of the ombudsman. 



definition would suggest that the ombudsman 
and advocate perform their roles from two dif- 
ferent perspectives, The advocate works from 
outside the system to influence change within 
the system.- The ombudsman, oo the other hand, 
Works from Inside the system to effect change 
within the system. The advocate and the .om- 
budsman may be seeking resolution of the same 
conflict, but using different techniques. The 
advocate, for example, may use more pcttve or 
visible techniques, while the ombudsmain would 
tend to work quietly to seek resolution between 
the Individual,' or the individual's parents, and 
the system. The ombudsman may share infor- 
mation with an advocate, if the problem is not 
being solved internally. If the professional em- 
ployee assumes an advocacy role and opdnly 
criticizes thto agency* retaliation may take place, 
particularly, in states where teachers have little 
protection from the employing agency. 

Those of us in universities have an obligation 
to advise teachers of how they might proceed, 
and to advise parents of their rights under state 
and federal statutory raauirentents. 

A teacher might refjw^a parent to an Midi vid- 
ua! or organization a$le to advise them of their 
rights and assist them in pursuing the desired 
change; at the same time the teacher might be 
able to work quietly within the system to try 
and bring about change by advising the prin- 
cipal or special education supervisor of pos- 
sible areas of noncompliance. 

The .high cost of due process hearings and 
expenses of litigatibn can be better invested by 
creating an ombudsman position in special ed- 
ucation at the local, regional, or state level. S«ch 
k position, *vhile possibly commanding a rek 
atively high salary, could result in an overall 
saving of public funds. Employment and dis- 
missal decisions about the ombudsman must; 
. not reside within the agency he or she serves, 
or the ombudsman will be subject to the some 
concerns as the special education teacher. 

Dr. Frith's article raises many valid issues 
and I felt it was necessary to suggest some pos- 
sible alternatives to resolve the dilemma faced 
i>y the professional special educator* 

1 11 

PHILIP R. JONES is Pro/sssor and Coordinator, 
Administration and Supervision of Special Educa- 
tion, Virginia Tech, Biacksburg, and a ftast president 
o/CEC. ' 
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"If I had not entered teachin$determined to 
do my best for each child, It would have been 
easier to have acceptejd the status quo. ..." 

\. PAMELA J. McCPUN 



As a special education teacher, f feel strongly 
afiout the issue of professional advocacy. I re- 
cently found itself in a dilemma that tested 
my ability td uphold my children's rights against 
numerous obstacles. 

If I had not entered teaching determined to 
do my best for each child, it would have been 
much easier to have accepted the status quo 
rather than try to change it. 

My caSe involved noncompliance with P.L. 
94-142 and Kentucky State regulations regard, 
ing physical facilities, equipment, and condi- 
. -Hons. The inappropriate placement of my 
classroom had many effects on my children, 
including increased stigmatization. inadequate 
fulfillment of least restrictive environment 
.« needs, and "'lack of integration of special edu- 
cation programs into- the total jphbol program. 
After discussions with^ the school-' principal 
•' failed to remedy the situation, I found it nec- 
essary to go to the teachers' union. This process 
led to a grievanco procedure that continued for 
two months. During this time^he school at- 
^ mosphere. the principal's attihlda, and the reg- 
' ular teachers' views seemed vwryjiegative; the 
effectiveness of the. special education depart- 
ment deteriorated. The final decision was to 
provided appropriate classroem for my chil- 
dren; however, there are'still difficulties within 
<^ha school that stem Back to the grievance.! 

This experience enlightened me regarding the 
'incorisistency between what a school system is 
sup posed to -be and do, ar>d what it actually is. 
tmd doe*. ' 

It seems that often childrtn themselves are 
not the most important Consideration—some- 
times administrative convenience prevails. In 
many iituations,such as child.placements, ed- 
ucation programs, and oth^r school functions, 
the emphasis may be pld&d not upon thechild, 
but. upph other inappropriate criteria. 

PAMELA J. McCOUN u q Special Educator. Ellen C, 
Semple E/rnepytary School, Louisville. Kentucky. 

Exceptional Children ,* 



>ve had to choose between conducting 
the program in yrpss violation of the law . . . 
tor break a contract that we had signed in 
good faith. We resigned. . . ." , < 

REBECCA L. COLE 

Teachers need to be informed of the tremen- 
dous pressure, both emotional and profes- 
. sional. that can be placed on them to* conform 
^rto administrative policy, even when that policy 
Is in blatant defiance of P.L. 94-142. They must 
think about what their position will be in such 
a confrontation, the condBKices of their po* 
'• sition. and their legal rhjhP|ftuld they become 
child advocates or conform to school policy. 
• 111*1979, two other speech-language pathol- 
ogists, ahd 1 signed a contract with a school 
district in central Texas. By mid-September it 
became evident that grave deficiencies existed. 
. . . IEP's wpkblank except for all the required 
profession*! signatures, parent signatures were, 
. lacking on about half of the IEP's of chiklren 
already enrolled, Spanish-dominant children 
were. tested in English, screening devices were 
substitutecHor diagnosbic^testf . no speech-lan- 
guago diagnostic tests were available for use, 
and four invariant techniques were required for 
all children in the' speech program regardless 
of the child's individual deficit ©^severity. 

After numerous meetings with school offi- 
cials failed to bring corrective action, it became, 
• clear that we had to choose between conduct- 
ing the program in gross violation of the' law * 
and, risk liability or break a contract that we 

had 'signed in good faith. VVe resigned 

The school hoard recommended to the Texas. t 
^Education Agency that our certificates be sus- 
pended, for one year. Fourteen months later- 
after a federal investigation of The school dis- 
' trict, much stotewide publicity, and costly time 
spent with attprneya„the state hearing officer . 
ruled not to suspend our certificates. 

I have lost oveteSl 0,000 in back salary, I have - 
relocated* and my chatices of getting a teaching 
position are lessened. Without hesitation I would 
follow the same course of action again. 



REBECCA U £OLE is- currently a speech-language 
pathologist in McKinney, Tekas. 
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